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TOM L. JOHNSON* 


by Rospert H. BREMNER 


Instructor in History, Ohio State University 


In 1901 the voters of Cleveland, Ohio, chose as their mayor 
a resourceful and unconventional man, newly retired from a suc- 
cessful business career, who was the best known American fol- 
lower of Henry George. Tom L. Johnson remained in office for 
eight exciting and enlightening years. Born in 1854 into an aristo- 
cratic southern family which was impoverished during the Civil 
War, Johnson had to go to work while still a child. At twenty-two 
he was the successful inventor of the first coin fare box in use in 
the United States, and at twenty-five he was already a business 
rival of Mark Hanna. Converted to the single tax philosophy of 
Henry George at thirty, he was a steel manufacturer at thirty- 
five and had twice been elected to congress by the time he was 
forty. At fifty he had been hailed by Lincoln Steffens as the best 
mayor of the best governed city in America." 

Throughout his political career Johnson struck many as a 
mysterious and enigmatic figure. The reason for this was not that 
his political views were obscure, for he never straddled or 
avoided an issue, but that they seemed to contradict his business 
interests. The president of street railways, he advocated munici- 
pal ownership of public utilities. A steel manufacturer, he 
nevertheless favored free trade. In politics a vigorous opponent 
of monopoly, as a businessman Johnson used monopolistic prac- 
tices to amass a large fortune. Such a quixotic figure, his enemies 
claimed, was surely a demagog. Johnson was never able to con- 
vince these critics of what his friends called his “larger moral- 
ity.” As a matter of fact, Johnson was not troubled by, nor in- 


* This article is a condensation of material relating to Johnson in Robert H. 
Bremner, The Civic Revival in Ohio, a dissertation presented in partial fulfillment 
of the degree of doctor of philosophy at Ohio State University in 1943. 

*Lincoln Steffens, “Ohio: A Tale of Two Cities,” McClure’s Magazine, 
XXV (1905), 293-311. 
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terested in, questions of personal goodness or badness, and he 
felt no compulsion to make excuses for the manner in which he 
made his money. What he was primarily concerned with was the 
advancement of his political and social program. While a mem- 
ber of congress, Johnson expressed his attitude in a speech to 
_ the house of representatives: “As far as I am personally con- 
™ cerned I am a thorough-going monopolist, and would be willing, 
outside of this Hall, to take advantage of any of the bad laws 
that you put upon the statute books; but I will not defend them 
here.” The matter of Johnson’s sincerity, however, ever remained 
a doubtful point to many of his contemporaries. They were simply 
unable to understand a man so emancipated that he did not feel 
obliged to defend his business practices. 

But if Johnson and his views were inexplicable to some 
people, the charm of his personality was irresistible to others. 
Brand Whitlock, the literary mayor of Toledo, once wrote a 
short story about the crusading mayor of a large city. “Is there 
anything better in life than to know you have done a good thing 
and done it well?” someone asked the hero of Whitlock’s story. 
“Yes, just one,” the mayor replied, “To have a few friends who 
understand.”* Johnson was fortunate in having a great many 
friends of that kind. As mayor he attracted a group of talented 
young men into the public service and communicated to them 
his own enthusiasm for civic activity. Several members of the 
group, notably Newton D. Baker, W. B. Colver, and Frederic C. 
Howe, subsequently held important posts in the Wilson admin- 
istration.* In later years nearly all of Johnson’s associates recalled 
their service with him as the most significant experience of their 
lives. “The crusade of my youth,” wrote Frederic C. Howe in 
Confessions of a Reformer, “the greatest adventure of my life, 
as great a training school as a man could pass through—this the 
decade of struggle in Cleveland from 1901 to 1910 was to me.” 


* Congressional Record, 53 cong., 2 sess., 641, January 10, 1894. 

*Brand Whitlock, “The Gold Brick,” American Magazine, LXVII (1908. 9), 
42-51. 

“Baker was secretary of war, Colver was chairman of the federal trade com- 
mission, and Howe was commissioner of immigration for the port of New York. 

®' Frederic C. Howe, Confessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925), 115. 
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Discovering Henry George was the crucial event in John- 
son’s life. One day in 1883 a news vendor on a train sold the 
young businessman a copy of George’s Social Problems. After 
reading it, Johnson bought a copy of Progress and Poverty. Dis- 
turbed by what he read and hoping that there were fallacies in 
George’s reasoning which he had not been able to discover, John- 
son gave Progress and Poverty to his lawyer and asked him to point 
out the errors in the author’s logic. Unconvinced by the attorney’s 
objections, Johnson declared himself a convert to the Georgian 
economics. Johnson may not have been an original thinker, but, 
as one of his admirers pointed out many years later, he accepted 
new ideas as readily as most men hold on to old ones.° 

At his earliest opportunity Johnson went to Brooklyn to meet 
George. It was George’s influence which induced Johnson to 
accept the Democratic nomination for congressman from a Cleve- 
land district in 1888. Up to this time Johnson had been so pre- 
occupied with business that he had never bothered to vote. De- 
feated in his first attempt, he was elected on the Democratic ticket 
in 1890 and again in 1892. Shortly after leaving the house of 
representatives in 1895, Johnson began gradually to divest him- 
self of both his transportation and steel interests. By 1901 his re- 
tirement from business was complete. From then until his death 
ten years later he devoted his energies almost exclusively to poli- 
tics. 

The major part of Johnson’s four terms as mayor were con- 
sumed in an almost epic struggle with the street railway com- 
panies of Cleveland. Some aspects of the conflict are still very 
pertinent, for the basic issue involved was a constant in American 
history: the delicate adjustment between public rights and private 
economic interests. Johnson’s slogan in his campaigns was “Three 
Cent Fares and Universal Tranfers,” but both his supporters and 
opponents realized that the dispute involved something deeper 
than rates of fare or conditions of service on streetcars. The stake 
was public control of utilities. If Johnson succeeded in bringing 
street railways under public control, it was a foregone conclusion 


* [bid., 129, 
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that gas and electric and telephone companies would be attacked 
next. If Cleveland were successful, other cities would be en- 
couraged to take up the fight. And if Cleveland were defeated, 
the cause of public control of utilities would be discredited in 
other cities throughout the nation. 

“You are going to settle our street railway problems for all 
of us,” was the word of encouragement sent to Johnson by the chief 
executive of a neighboring city." But the outcome of the struggle 
» was still undecided when Johnson left office in 1909. Not until a 
year later, and then against Johnson’s opposition, was a compro- 
mise settlement adopted. From the beginning, Johnson contended 
that municipal ownership was the only ultimate solution to the 
street railway problem.* He looked forward to the day when 
streetcars would run free of charge, “like elevators in buildings,” 
with the cost of operation derived from taxation. He insisted that 
he was not an enemy of private property but that his fight was 
waged to help the public regain public property which had been 
appropriated by private individuals. 

When Johnson took office, street railway franchises granted 
to private companies about twenty-five years earlier were be- 
ginning to expire. The laws of Ohio prohibited municipalities from 
owning utilities such as street railways, and state courts had in- 
validated attempts by city councils to regulate rates by ordinances. 
Unable to induce the existing companies voluntarily to accept 
lower fares and the degree of municipal supervision they be- 
lieved essential, Johnson and the city council refused to renew 
the expiring franchises. Instead they issued new grants to com- 
peting companies which were pledged by the terms of their fran- 
chises to provide transportation at low fares and to accept regu- 
lation of service by the city.” 

In an attempt to prevent these new franchises from going 
into effect, the mayor’s opponents secured almost sixty injunc- 
tions against the city. Early in the fight they secured a court order 


™Brand Whitlock to Johnson, November 19, 1907, in The Letters and Journal 
of Brand Whitlock, ed. by Allan Nevins (2 vols., New York, 1936), I, 84. 

®*Tom L. Johnson, My Story (New York, 1911), 25-27. 

*For details of the street railway controversy in Cleveland see Bremner, 
Civic Revival in Ohio, 167-209. 
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revoking the charter of Cleveland. Once Johnson was arraigned 
for contempt of court. Yet despite all the obstacles put in their 
way, the new lines steadily increased. Fear that all of its fran- 
chises would eventually pass to these three-cent lines, at last led 
the old company (the several old lines having consolidated in 
order to present a united front against Johnson) to seek a settle- 
ment with the city. This was in 1907, six years after the con- 
test had begun. 

The agreement Johnson and representatives of the old com- 
pany negotiated in the winter of 1907-8, provided for the merg- 
ing of all street railway companies in the city into a new concern 
known as the Cleveland Railway Company, to which the city 
awarded a rather liberal franchise. All of the property and equip- 
ment of the Cleveland Railway Company was then immediately 
leased to another company, which was to operate the street rail- 
way system of the city and pay the stockholders of the Cleveland 
Railway Company six percent interest on the agreed valuation of 
the system. The lessor consisted only of a six-man board of di- 
rectors which owned all of the $10,000 worth of stock of the con- 
cern. The directors received salaries and were self-perpetuating 
but had no financial interest in the Cleveland Railway Company. 
They were supposed to use any surplus which might accrue, after 
operating costs and interest charges had been met, for extending 
and improving the street railway system. Johnson regarded the 
board of directors of the lessor company as unofficial public 
trustees. Their interest, he said, was not profit, but good service, 
economical operations, and low fares. He believed that through 


them the city could enjoy the substance of municipal ownership | 


until the time when state laws made public ownership legally 
possible. 

Unfortunately, from Johnson’s point of view, this settlement 
was very short-lived. In October 1908, in a bitterly contested 
referendum, the voters of the city rejected the franchise which 
underlay the whole structure. Two years later, against Johnson’s 
opposition and after he had been defeated for reelection to his 
fifth term, the city and the street railway company agreed upon a 
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new settlement known as the Tayler plan. With several later 
amendments this agreement remained in effect until the city pur- 
chased the street railway system about thirty years later. 


For its day, the Tayler plan was an enlightened proposal, 
assuring streetcar riders service at cost, with cost to include a six 
percent return to the stockholders on their investment. The chief 
difference between it and Johnson’s plan of several years earlier 
was that the Tayler plan abolished the lessor company and re- 
turned control of operations to the Cleveland Railway Company. 
Johnson succeeded in having a number of important provisions 
written into the Tayler plan, but he regarded it as a defeat for 
the cause of public control of utilities. He and the supporters of 
the Tayler plan had radically different ideas regarding what 
constituted a legitimate private interest. The latter thought of the 
money made by a streetcar company primarily as a return on 
the private capital invested in the company. They believed that 
this private interest must be protected and that the best way to 
accomplish that end was to leave the management of the company 
to the investors and their officers. Johnson, on the other hand, 
believed that the profits obtained from street railway operation 
were fundamentally publicly created, for their source was the 
social necessity of transportation. Consequently he insisted that 
the emphasis in any utility settlement should be on the assertion 
of public rights, not on the protection of the private privilege of 
exploiting socially created wealth. He could have no attitude 
other than outspoken opposition to a plan, which, as he saw it, 
left control of the policies of the utility company to men whose 
chief interest was private profit. 


Another phase of what Johnson called his fight against privi- 
lege was his attempt to equalize the burden of taxation in Cleve- 
land. He always insisted that taxation was a human, rather than 
a purely fiscal, problem. “Farms, buildings, personal property, 
land pay no taxes,” he wrote. “It is men and women who are 
taxed and not things.””° In his autobiography he defined taxation 
as “the rule by which burdens are distributed among individuals 


Johnson, My Story, 131. 
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and corporations” and asserted that the control of the machinery 
charged with assigning the distribution was a powerful agency of 
class rule.** One of his favorite observations was that there is no 
privilege equal to that of having somebody else pay your taxes. 

As a follower of Henry George, Johnson looked upon tax- 
ation as a weapon of social readjustment. He sincerely believed 
that George had pointed the way to the destruction of monopoly 
and the revival of economic opportunity. But since Ohio’s tax 
laws made it impossible to apply the single-tax remedy, Johnson 
never had an opportunity to put his theories of taxation into full 
operation. In practice, his work in this field was directed toward 
two ends: the taxation of railroad and public utility property on 
the same basis as other urban real estate; and the reappraisal of 
all property at its market value.” 

The constitution of Ohio provided that all property should 
be assessed at its “true value in money.” Actually, when Johnson 
took office in 1901, ordinary real estate was usually appraised 
for tax purposes at about sixty percent of its current value. The 
railroad and utility companies, however, had won the privilege of 
having their properties assessed at a much lower figure, ordinarily 
only about twenty percent of value. Franchises, the largest item in - 
the valuation of a public utility, were not taxed at all. In July 
1901, Johnson’s appointees to the local board charged with cor- 
recting those inequalities in assessments which came to light be- 
tween the decennial appraisements, startled the city by increas- 
ing the tax valuation of the Cleveland gas, electricity, and street 
railway companies by twenty million dollars. Meanwhile John- 
son was appearing before the county auditors who were making 
their regular yearly assessment of railroad property. Although 
Johnson presented evidence of the striking under-appraisement 
of some railroad lands, the county auditors disregarded his testi- 
mony, accepted the returns filed with them by the railroad com- 
panies, and set the properties down on the tax books at the usual 
low figures. 

4 Ibid., 130-131. 


%For details of Johnson’s work in the field of taxation see Bremner, Civic 
Revival in Ohio, 210-234. 
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Johnson then took his case to the state tax review board. Not 
entirely to his surprise, he received no assistance from this 
quarter: the state board of equalization refused to act on the rail- 
road case; the state supreme court declined to issue a writ com- 
pelling the board to review the railroad assessments; and the state 
legislature rejected proposals for corrective legislation. But at 
the same time that these agencies were refusing to help the city 
increase the assessments of the railroads, they were proving them- 
selves willing allies of the public utility corporations whose valu- 
ations had been raised by the Cleveland board. First, a board of 
tax revision, consisting of high state officials, remitted the entire 
twenty million dollars of increased assessments. Then, as if to 
prevent a recurrence of such an impertinent increase in appraisal 
in the future, the state legislature passed an act supplanting the 
local boards, whose members were appointed by the mayor, with 
county boards, paid from county funds, but composed of ap- 
pointees of state officials. 

Johnson’s first efforts to obtain revenue by taxing utilities 
and railroads at the same rate as homes and ordinary business 
property thus failed because of the hostility of men who con- 
trolled the state tax machinery. Further tax reform had to wait 
until the friends of the Johnson movement were more powerful 
in the government of Ohio. To hasten the coming of that day 
Johnson early branched out into state politics. Though never 
himself elected to state office, he was in control of the state Demo- 
cratic party organization for several years and dominated the 
Cuyahoga County party organization throughout his four terms 
as mayor. As a kind of political boss, he was in a position to 
foster the candidacy of men who shared his approach to public 
problems. The growing number of his followers who eventually 
obtained seats in the state legislature provided the leadership of 
that body when it at last passed under the control of the Demo- 
crats. 


The first fruits of Johnson’s agitation for tax reform came 
in 1909 with the passage of an act partially carrying out the 
recommendations of a special tax commission which had been ap- 
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Not | pointed several years earlier to study and suggest improvements 
his in Ohio’s system of taxation. The act reduced the interval between 
‘il. the periodic appraisals from ten to four years. It provided for the 
m- election of the board of appraisers on nonpartisan ballots and 
ate authorized them to publicize and distribute their findings to the 
at taxpayers of the community. 
ity At the November elections in 1909 Johnson was himself v 
m- defeated for reelection, but the majority of tax appraisers 
u- selected to undertake the first assessment under the new system 
of were men known to support his tax policy. They conducted their 
re appraisal on the principle that all property should be assessed 
to at its full market value and that, in determining value, more atten- 
al tion should be paid to the worth of the land site than to the im- 
le provements on the property. When they completed their work, 
h they had raised the total assessment of all property in the city 
4 from less than 200 million dollars to 500 million. They increased 
the valuation on some parcels from three to ten times. The re- 
. sults of the appraisement were published in pamphlets showing 
. the tax valuation of each piece of land in the city by street and 
F number. Evidently the public was satisfied that a fair appraisal 
. had been made, for there were fewer appeals from the assessment 
' of this board than there had been following earlier appraise- 
/' ments. 





A stirring and daring campaigner, Johnson brought many 
innovations to Ohio politics. One of the first candidates for office 
ever to appear in a newsreel, he was also a pioneer in campaigning « 
by automobile. Many of his political appearances were made in 
a circus tent. He liked the informal atmosphere engendered by 
the big top and found the tent a convenient and portable audito- 
rium for carrying his ideas to the people. In an age of flowery 
political oratory, Johnson adhered to a conversational manner and 
was most effective in the question and answer periods which 
concluded all of his tent meetings. Though a hard and resource- 
ful fighter and himself subjected to unbelievably bitter personal 
abuse, Johnson avoided personal attacks on his opponents, for 


_ 
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it was his conviction that his enemy was bad conditions, not bad 
men. 

A Democrat, and even something of a local boss, Johnson 
was not a strict party man. He ranked loyalty to issues far more 
important than allegiance to party. He put a number of nominal 
Republicans in important positions in his administration and once 
undertook a purge of some Democratic members of the state 
legislature whom he considered reactionary. One of his most 
salutary influences on local politics was his insistence that the 
election of municipal officials turn upon bona fide local issues. 
He never allowed his city to become a mere adjunct of a state 
or national political machine, and he stirred up so much interest 
in home-town transportation and tax problems that, during his 
four terms, it was impossible for candidates to wage a successful 
local campaign on extraneous issues like the tariff, free silver, or 
imperialism.”* 

There is evidence that in attempting to defeat Johnson’s 
program the groups which were opposed to him occasionally em- 
ployed violence and bribery. Much more frequently they relied 
on ruses calculated to confuse or distract the voters, such as ap- 
peals to party loyalty, agitation of the moral issue, or threats of 
the dire consequences which would inevitably follow the dis- 
turbance of “business confidence.”” No method, however, was more 
frequently used to impede the progress of the Johnson movement 
than litigation. Some of Johnson’s followers were of the opinion 
that the conservatism of the legal profession, combined with the 
fact that many judges owed their elevation to the bench to busi- 
ness groups, gave the railroads and utility interests a definite 
advantage in court battles. A study of the history of liberal or 
radical movements such as the one Johnson headed leads to the 
conclusion, however, that winning lawsuits may not be the only, 
or even the principal objective contemplated by those who appeal 
to the courts. Even though the final court decision may be un- 
favorable, litigation brings delay, uncertainty, and expense—all 


For a discussion of Johnson’s campaign methods see Bremner, Civic 
Revival in Ohio, 310-334. 
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factors of benefit to those who seek to prevent public interference 
with a private monopoly. 

A lawsuit growing out of Cleveland’s efforts to oust several 
railroad companies from some valuable lakefront land illustrates 
the value of the law’s delays. In 1840 city officials sold a number 
of railroad companies a strip of land about one hundred and fifty 
feet wide on the lakeshore. In 1893 the city began a suit to oust 
the railroads (i.e., to claim title for itself) from several hundred 
feet of “made” land, the accretions to the strip the companies 
had purchased. The railroads had appropriated this land, and 
their yards and station had been built upon it. Johnson estimated 
that by 1900 the land in dispute was worth from fifteen to twenty 
million dollars. His first service to Cleveland, as mayor, was to 
prevent the execution of an out-of-court settlement by which the 
city would have conveyed the land to the railroad companies 
without compensation. After years of delay, during which one 
judge held the case before him, without decision, for twelve years, 
the case finally was appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 
In November 1914, twenty-one years after the suit was begun, the 
court ruled in favor of the city." The decision represented a 
victory for the city, to be sure, but during all the years of delay 
in settling the question the railroads had been enabled to use the 
land without having to pay rent. 

In the street railway controversy the injunction was the legal 
device most often used to combat Johnson’s program. The old com- 
pany appears to have followed a policy of dividing each of its 
causes of action into the smallest possible fraction and then of 
beginning a suit on each technicality. In this way, fifty-eight 
delay-producing injunctions were issued against the city and the 
low-fare companies. No matter what the final disposition of a 
case, the streetcar company’s attorneys could usually wangle a 
temporary restraining order from the lower courts. This continual 
litigation was expensive to the company of course, but it was 

“Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company v. City of Cleveland, Ohio, 


» U. S. 50. For a history of the case see Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 
17, 1914. 
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less expensive than surrendering its monopoly without a fight. The 
injunctions delayed the building of the three-cent line, thus pro- 
longing the time when the old company could charge high fares, 
If one of the purposes of the litigation was to wear down the 
public enthusiasm for a municipally controlled street railway 
system, it was partly successful. After nine years of struggle the 
people were more willing to accept a compromise leaving the 
management of the streetcar system in the hands of the old com- 
pany than to continue a fight which threatened to go on indefi- 
nitely. 

Johnson was active in Cleveland at approximately the same 
time that leaders in a number of other American cities were 
striving to purify municipal politics and to improve the admin- 
istration of local affairs. Johnson, however, was not a typical 
municipal reformer. His aim was not primarily to expose graf- 
ters and bribetakers, and he had only a subordinate interest in 
revising his city’s charter. Actually what he was attempting was 
‘to effect far-reaching changes in the economic bases of urban 
society. He and his supporters proposed to accomplish their ob- 
jective by the destruction of a condition they called “privilege.” 
As a follower of Henry George, Johnson used the word priv- 
ilege to indicate a method of obtaining wealth either through the 
control of resources and facilities whose values were socially 
derived or by the private enjoyment of law-made economic ad- 
vantages. He identified privilege both with monopolies fostered 
by private ownership or control of land, mineral deposits, trans- 
portation systems, communication lines, and electric power serv- 
ices and also with the type of monopolies sheltered by such po- 
litical spoils as franchises, protective tariffs, and tax exemptions. 
He felt impelled to destroy privilege because he was convinced 
that the monopolistic control of the basic material requirements 
of everyday life by private interests was bound to produce dis- 
astrous economic and political consequences. He believed that 
the struggle for private monopolies tended to corrupt politics and 
also had the effect of removing actual political sovereignty from 
the mass of men and of vesting it in the hands of a small group of 
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privilege holders or seekers. He believed that the existence of priv- 
ilege constituted a burden on the economic life of the nation be- 
cause the private control of natural resources and essential serv- 
ices curtailed opportunities for economic expansion, thus pro- 
ducing unemployment and poverty. 

The movement which Johnson led was one of those local 
experiments in a democratic revolt against plutocracy which, 
taken together, comprise the larger whole we call the Progressive 
movement. Johnson’s fight against urban utility interests may be 
likened somewhat to the battle against the trusts which was oc- 
curring simultaneously on the national scene. Many of the ideas 
he espoused had found earlier expression in such manifestations 
of economic radicalism as the Greenback, Granger, and Populist 
movements. But Johnson owes his significance less to his con- 
nection with the past than to his import for the future. Leaders 
like Johnson shifted the center of radical activity from the 
agrarian to the urban frontier. Previously the city had been re- 
garded almost universally as the problem of American democracy. 
Johnson and some of his contemporaries like Golden Rule Jones, 
Brand Whitlock, and Frederic C. Howe showed that the city might 
well be, not the problem, but the hope of democracy. His career 
furnishes evidence of the American liberal’s growing interest in 
social instead of strictly individual rights. He was a harbinger 
of the liberals who were to demand the expansion of governmental 
activity into new fields, in contrast to earlier radicals’ insistence 
upon curbing the power of the state. Johnson accompanied his 
emphasis on the extension of governmental activities with a vig- 
orous agitation for the adoption of measures to strengthen popular 
control of government. Thus Johnson illustrates the growing tend- 
ency of Americans to supplant their traditional fear of govern- 
ment with the belief that the state is the common man’s best friend. 
As plainly as any other American political leader of the last half 
century Johnson voiced an economic interpretation of politics. 
And, especially in these days, it is worth emphasizing that this 
economic interpretation was a home-grown variety, arising from 
observation and study of American conditions, not from adherence 
to Marxian theory. 





CHARLES DICKENS IN OHIO* 


by ALFRED R. FERGUSON 
Assistant Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Soon after his arrival in the United States in January 1842, 
Dickens wrote to an English friend: “There is a great deal afloat 
here in the way of subjects for description. I keep my eyes open 
pretty wide, and hope to have done so to some purpose by the 
time I come home.” * That he kept his eyes open is evidenced by 
his vivid letters to Forster,’ his friend and biographer, and by 
the volume of American Notes* drawn from a combination of these 
letters and his imagination. Yet the report of what Dickens saw in 
the United States aroused a storm of criticism.* Most of the critics 
complained on grounds of national pride; a few were dis- 
appointed by the lack of thorough understanding in the report. 
Emerson, for instance, after reading the American Notes, called 
Dickens’ picture of American manners too narrow and super- 
ficial to be adequate.’ Philip Hone, a New York diarist contem- 
porary with Dickens, thought the judgments of the Notes sound 
but commented that the “sketches are slightly drawn from hasty 
observation, and it is evident that his [Dickens’] volatile wing 
has not rested long enough in one place to enable him to under- 
stand its localities or discourse wisely upon its characteristics.” ° 

* This article was originally delivered as a paper at the annual meeting of 
the Ohio College Association at Columbus, April 8-9, 1949, 

1To Thomas Mitton, January 31, 1842, in Georgina Hogarth and Mamie 
Dickens, eds., The Letters of Charles Dickens (3 vols., London, 1880-82), I, 59, 
referred to hereafter as Letters. 

*See John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1872- 
74). 

* American Notes for General Circulation, first published in London in 1842. 
All references to this work are to Volume I of the Nonesuch Dickens, ed. by Arthur 
Waugh, Hugh Walpole, Walter Dexter, and Thomas Hatton (23 vols., Bloomsbury 
[London], 1938). 

“See for examples of the protest such contemporary parodies of the American 
Notes as Current American Notes by “Buz!” (London, [1842?]) and [Harry 
Wood], Change for American Notes (n.p., 1843). 

Entry in his journal for November 25, 1842, in Bliss Perry, ed.; The Heart 
of Emerson’s Journals (Boston, 1926). 


* Allan Nevins, ed., The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851 (2 vols., New York, 
1927), II, 633. 
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Charles Dickens in Ohio 15 


All these charges against Dickens’ hasty observations are justi- 
fiable, yet this record of America is comparatively free from 
malice or loose generalities and remains, as Allan Nevins has 
remarked, “the best of all works of American travel, from a 
literary point of view.” ' 

To Ohioans Dickens’ tour has a special interest, for after 
being entertained lavishly in the East for two months, after a 
rapid survey of the civilization of the Atlantic seaboard, Dickens 
turned westward into what he called “the oddest and most char- 
acteristic part of this most queer country.” Even in writing of 
the elaborate attentions he received early in his stay, Dickens 
had noted with satisfaction the interest shown in him by people 
of the frontier: 


I can give you no conception [he wrote to Thomas Mitton] of my 
welcome here. There was never a king or emperor upon the earth so 
cheered and followed by crowds, and entertained in public at splendid 
balls and dinners and waited on by public bodies and deputations of 
all kinds. I have had one from the Far West [actually St. Louis]—a 
journey of two thousand miles.® 


The very elaborateness of his entertainment in the East had in- 
creased his curiosity about the West. As some wise Americans 
feared, the adulation showered upon him in the eastern cities was 
stifling. Philip Hone confided to his diary, “There is danger of 
overdoing the matter and making our well-meant hospitalities 
oppressive.” *° 


By March the West loomed before Dickens as a great ad- 
venture and an escape from too cordial civilities. He wrote earn- 
estly to his friend Professor Felton in Cambridge, “I want to see 
the West.” “ To Forster he had confided a brave plan of leaving 
the beaten track, making up a personal caravan and cutting 


*Allan Nevins, comp. and ed., American Social History As Recorded by 
American Travellers (New York, 1923), 123. 

® Letter to Thomas Mitton, March 22, 1842, in Letters, I, 67. 

* January 31, 1842, in Letters, I, 59. 

Entry for January 27, 1842, in Nevins, Diary of Philip Hone, Il, 582, See 
also the similar comment in a New Haven paper quoted in William Glyde Wilkins, 
comp. and ed., Charles Dickens in America (London, 1911), 103. 

1086) a 14, 1842, in James T. Fields, Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 
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“through the wilds of Kentucky and Tennessee, across the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and so until we should strike the lakes. . . . 
without some such dash I can never be a free agent, or see any- 
thing worth the telling.’ Fortunately for Dickens’ comfort, 
Henry Clay dissuaded him from his rashness, urging him rather 
to follow the more normal routes to Pittsburgh and then take a 
river boat down the Ohio and Mississippi to St. Louis. From 
there he could cut across the prairies to Chicago or return to the 
Ohio and drive north to Canada and the lakes." 

After many changes of route, Dickens began his western 
tour on March 23.* His party, composed of himself, his wife 
Kate, her maid, and his young Bostonian secretary George W. 
Putnam, traveled from Baltimore through York, Harrisburg, and 
Pittsburgh by rail, stagecoach, and canal. At Pittsburgh, some- 
what fearful of explosions, they boarded the river boat Messenger 
and sailed down the Ohio, stopping at Cincinnati and Louisville, 
and passing at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, Cairo, 
the abysmal Eden so harshly satirized later in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
This western tour took Dickens as far as St. Louis and a glimpse of 
the prairies, which like some other American marvels he found 
less amazing than their report.’ Informed of the difficulties of 
prairie travel, he abandoned the projected visit to Chicago. Instead 
he retraced his steps to Cincinnati in order to cross Ohio to the 
easier route of the Great Lakes. Counting his two-day stay in 
Cincinnati (April 4-6) on the way west and his tour across the 
state (April 19 till noon April 25), Dickens was in Ohio only 
eight days, too brief a period to qualify him as a serious observer; 
but the record of his observations provides us with an accurate 
surface picture of the state in its early youth. 

The picture is not especially sympathetic, but personal 
circumstances relating to the visit make Dickens’ sharper crit- 
icisms understandable. When he stepped ashore on the crowded 
wharves of Cincinnati on April 4, Dickens was not mentally or 

Letter of February 24, 1842, in Forster, Life of Charles Dickens, I, 325 
8 Fields, op. cit., 132. 

“For Dickens’ itinerary in America, see Wilkins, Dickens in America, 


Appendix I, 303-307. 
See Forster, op. cit., I, 394. 
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physically in any condition to view his surroundings tenderly. 
He had been traveling incessantly since January; he had been 
vexed by the reception of his plea for an international copyright, a 
subject dear to his heart and pocketbook; he had been tormented 
by continuous invasion of personal privacy and by the stings of 
yellow journalism. In his tour he had been condemned to bruises 
in jolting stagecoaches, to impertinent questions about his clothes, 
to a constant bath in tobacco juice. In his excursion on the Ameri- 
can rivers he had been annoyed by superannuated soldiers like the 
“weazen-faced warrior” General G.; he had suffered, he said, 
terribly from the interminable ramblings of a metaphysical New 
England poet who had snuffled and buzzed around him like a 
“gigantic bee.” ** Even before beginning his western tour he had 
discovered that America was not the ideal land he had imagined it 
to be. He had dreamed of a free nation “mewing its mighty 
youth.” His rapid travels had not convinced him of the reality 
of his dream. In fact, he had written in dismay from Baltimore: 
“I am disappointed. This is not the republic I came to see; this 
is not the republic of my imagination. . . . It sinks immeasurably 
below the level I had placed it upon.” If, because of these 
circumstances he saw Ohio through a slightly atrabilious eye, his 
report remained still more objective and less caustic than the 
portraits of the Middle West painted by Marryat or Mrs. Trollope. 

He was, for example, on this first sight of Cincinnati, im- 
mediately charmed by the beauty of the city itself which rose 
from the woods like an enchanted spot from the Arabian Nights, 
“the prettiest place,” he remarked, “I have seen here, except 
Boston.”**® The streets were neat and colorful with the banners of 
a temperance convention flying and a procession of twenty thou- 
sand ardent advocates of water passing beneath his windows.” 
Almost before he was settled in the hotel and before he could issue 
a “not at home,” two pleasant judges called upon him to arrange 


Letter to Felton, April 29, 1842, in Fields, Yesterdays with Authors, 135. 
bony ee with General G. is also reported, at length, in Forster, op. cit., I, 
""“1T) W. C. Macready, March 22, 1842, in Letters, I, 61. 
% Forster, op. cit., I, 383. See also American Notes, 160-161. 
* Ibid. See also American Notes, 161. 
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for him to meet the citizens the following day. One of his callers, 
Judge Timothy Walker, was so much like Felton of Harvard that 
Dickens so violated his expressed principles as to accept an invita- 
tion to a ball on April 5.” His new friends arranged an immediate 
sightseeing tour, introduced him into the classrooms of the free- 
school system, and escorted him into a courtroom to hear a case 
tried. On his second day in the city Dickens met the public from 
11:30 until 1:00” and then attended Judge Walker’s ball in the 
evening. In the American Notes he said kindly that the society 
which he found in Cincinnati was “intelligent, courteous, and 
agreeable.”** As was his custom he was more frank in his letter 
to Forster, where he complained that he had been forced to talk 
personally during the evening to more than one hundred and fifty 
bores.“ To judge by the record of the occasion left by one im- 
pressionable female guest, his bitterness sounds justifiable. The 
young lady, coming late to the ball, sought out her idol, hung at 
his elbow, described his attire in minute detail, sniffed at the 
struggle among some of the women guests for the flower in his 
lapel, and closed her account with the sigh, “I felt that his throne 
was shaken, though it could never be destroyed.” 

Two weeks intervened between Dickens’ first impressions of 
Cincinnati and his second visit on his way back from St. Louis. 
This time he lingered for only a day, arriving on the 19th, going 
at once to rest in his former hotel, the Broadway, and catching 
the public stage for Columbus on Wednesday morning, April 20. 
The party left early in the morning on a comparatively good, 
macadamized road, fit for rapid travel at six miles an hour. Even 
so the trip lasted for twenty-three hours, made painful for all the 
travelers, except Dickens who sat in his favorite seat on the box, 
by the incessant spray of tobacco juice that drifted over them from 
a careless spitter in a forward seat.”* The coach ran straight 


™ See Fields, tesa with Authors, 135. 

= American Notes, 1 

*, Letter to Forster, ren 4, 1842, op. cit., I, 379. 
* 163. 


“Letter of April 15, 1842, op. cit., I, 383-384. 
* Forster, op. cit., I, 384-385. 
*See George W. ’ Putnam, “Four Months in America with Charles Dickens,” 
Atlantic Monthly, XXVI (1870), 595. 
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through with no stops save to change horses and to permit passen- 
gers four dismal meals en route. 

Swift as this stage of the journey was, around it have grown 
up some of the many apocryphal legends of Dickens in Ohio. An 
inn in Lebanon, one of the posting-stops outside Cincinnati, dis- 
plays a marker commemorating Dickens’ stop there; and one of 
the popular magazines some years ago carried fancied reminis- 
cences concerning this brief visit.” 

Actually no evidence is available, for in the letters, which, 
as Forster points out, contain the only accurate “personal narra- 
tive of his famous visit to America,” Dickens dismisses the trip 
in a few sentences. Nor do the reminiscences of his secretary, 
Putnam, add much detail save for a few notes on the accidents of 
the journey. To be sure, Dickens expanded the report of the trip 
to Columbus when he wrote out his American Notes.” There he 
filled out the picture in detail, describing the countryside, the 
coachman, the loungers at the stops, and inserting a supposedly 
typical dialogue between “Brown Hat” and “Straw Hat” to 
demonstrate the absurdity of much American conversation. But 
one must beware of accepting this ‘detail, for, as Robert Price 
has pointed out,” the American Notes are frequently a compila- 
tion of many incidents selected and composed with the aid of an 
artistic imagination. The published version obviously contains at 
times a generalized comment inserted fancifully into a specific 
frame. The whole conversational skit, for example, is included in 
a letter to Forster on May 3, 1842," as a dialogue typifying 
general American speech habits. There is, moreover, in the letters, 
no account of specific stops on the journey; the coachman and the 
loungers are obviously types rather than individuals. In some 
extreme cases of artistic license, the specific description of one 

"See F. J. Riley, “The Town That Poisoned Dickens,” Esquire, XII (1939), 
72, 267-270. 

* Op. cit., I, 359. 

See pp. 187-192. 

” “Boz Besnets on Ohio,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 


LI (1942), 195-202. 
* Op. cit., I, 410. 
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person as given in the letters is transferred in the Notes to a 
totally different figure.” 


The first stage of the journey across Ohio brought the trav- 
elers to Columbus early in the morning of April 21. They seem 
to have seen little of Columbus, for they went at once to their 
rooms in the Neil House and slept throughout the day.** Though 
Columbus contained a prison and an insane asylum, for once 
Dickens was too weary to investigate conditions there. After 
dinner, he revived sufficiently to agree to a half hour introduction 
to the society of the city,“* a custom which, as he had earlier 
complained, was forced upon him in nearly every town through 
which he passed. Describing this unfortunate obligation in gen- 
eral terms, he wrote: 

In every town where we stay, though it be only for a day, we hold 
a regular levee or drawing room where I shake hands on the average 
with five or six hundred people. . . . Think of two hours of this every 
day, and the people coming in by hundreds, all fresh and piping hot, 
and full of questions, when we are literally exhausted and can hardly 
stand.*° 


Save for the brevity of his ordeal and the unusually prim de- 
meanor of the citizens, the Columbus levee seems to have followed 
the pattern. As Dickens described the event humorously to 
Forster: 

The people poured in as they always do; each gentleman with a 
lady on each arm, exactly like the Chorus to God Save the Queen. I 
wish you could see them, that you might know what a splendid com- 
parison this is. They wear their clothes exactly as the chorus people 
do; and stand . . . just as the company would, on the first night of the 
season . . . receive any facetiousness on my part as if it were a stage 
direction . . . and have rather more difficulty in ‘getting off.’** 

Though Dickens was mildly sarcastic over the society of 
Cincinnati and Columbus, he praised the appearance of both 


* See the figure of the mayor of Cleveland in Forster, op. cit., I, 403, trans- 
ferred in part to the captain of the Constitution. American Notes, 197. 

See Forster, op. cit., I, 397-398. 

* Ibid., I, 398. 

*To Thomas Mitton, March 22, 1842, in Letters, I, 66. 

* Op. cit., I, 398. 
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cities,’ and in both cities he was spared that invasion of privacy 
which was the basis of his most bitter criticism of America. In 
spite of his general complaint that he could not drop a letter in 
the streets without having his loss reported in the press,” the 
newspapers in Ohio treated him mildly. The Cincinnati Gazette, 
for example, carried only four items dealing with Dickens. No 
account was given of his levee or the ball he attended in the city. 
On April 5 the paper announced his arrival and hotel; on the 6th 
a note appeared concerning the publication in Liverpool papers 
of the accounts of the Dickens dinner in Boston; on the 18th the 
paper listed his arrival in St. Louis; and on April 20 the follow- 
ing two lines were printed: “Mr. Dickens arrived in town yester- 
day from St. Louis, and took lodgings at the Broadway Hotel. He 
leaves today for New York, via Columbus.” 

The Elevator, a Cincinnati weekly, reported his arrival and 
departure for St. Louis, adding only that “a public dinner and 
ball were tendered him, which he declined.” (April 9, 1842.) 
The Daily Chronicle (April 4, 1842) and the Daily Republican 
(April 5, 1842) noted his arrival in the city, the latter adding the 
comment: “We understand that they will be at home to-day from 
11 o’clock until 3 o’clock.” The Daily Enquirer followed his 
itinerary more closely, reporting his arrival in Harrisburg (April 
1), noticing his landing in Cincinnati (April 4), and including in 
the issue of April 20 a brief sketch of his plans. 

The Columbus papers were equally devoid of any obnoxious 
personal news. Of the three papers which I have examined, none 
makes any extensive comment on the visitor. None, in fact, even 
prints a mention of the levee which he held in Columbus. The 
Old School Republican and Ohio State Gazette was perhaps too 
busy blackguarding its political rivals to print more than two 
brief remarks on Dickens. On January 25 the paper carried a 
reprint from the New York Courier concerning Dickens’ desire 
to make a western tour; on April 22 the editor learned of 
Dickens’ arrival just in time to catch his press with a brief note: 
“We learned at the moment our paper goes to press, that Mr. 


See American Notes, 160, 192. 
See Forster, op. cit., I, 317, 386. 
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Dickens and Lady arrived at the Neil House, in the morning stage 
from Cincinnati. He will probably remain in the City two or 
three days.” The daily Ohio State Journal on April 8 copied a 
note from Cincinnati on Dickens’ presence but made news neither 
of the author’s arrival nor his departure from Columbus. The 
weekly Ohio State Journal printed only a brief item for April 21, 
summing up Dickens’ plans: “Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens 
arrived in this city, to-day, and are at the Neil House. They leave 
to-morrow, we understand, for Sandusky City, Buffalo and New 
York. They have been in St. Louis.” Dickens might well have 
complained at the anti-British jingoistic tone of the Ohio papers, 
but until he reached Cleveland he had no reason for any vexation 
over yellow journalism. 

Not wishing to delay his journey in Columbus, Dickens 
hired an extra, or special, stage to carry his party to Tiffin, the 
junction point of the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad leading 
into Sandusky. With a huge lunch packed by the Neil House 
and with a company agent on the box to procure horses, the party 
left Columbus at 7 A.M., Friday, April 22." Their route, the 
Columbus and Sandusky Turnpike, was a clay road filled over 
in the worst spots with corduroy and admissibly by contemporary 
reports almost impassable.*® So poor indeed was the road that 
the charter of its operating company was revoked by the state 
legislature a year after Dickens passed over it. All the available 
sources agree on the misery of the ride, which was so bad that, 
according to Putnam, Mrs. Dickens was finally bound by hand- 
kerchiefs to the side of the coach to save her from serious damage 
during the perpetual careening.” Yet since the stage was private 
and free from both tobacco juice and inane conversation, the 
travelers treated their rough trip as a picnic jaunt. They dined 
in the afternoon in an open-air glade, giving away their plates 
and remaining food to a poor settler. The post stops, too dirty 
and drab to serve as inns, were full of eager loungers gathered 
to gawk at the unscheduled stage. . 


® See Forster, op. cit., I, 398. 

“See William T. Martin, History of Franklin County (Columbus, 1858), 
70 et seq. 

“ Putnam, loc. cit. 
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Late in the evening, terrified by thick woods and a fierce 
storm of lightning, they arrived at Upper Sandusky, a primitive 
post-stop at the edge of the Wyandot Indian Reservation. They 
had endured more than sixteen hours and sixty-odd miles of 
horrible road, only to find that their lodging place was a bug- 
infested log tavern totally lacking in locks or bolts for its doors. 
Since Dickens was carrying 250 pounds in gold, he was under- 
standably disturbed at the thought of sleeping without protection. 
All he could do, however, was to pile his luggage in front of the 
crazily-hanging doors.“ Even so, he was perhaps more content 
than his wife and poor Putnam, who were tortured by vermin, the 
latter so much that he crept out of the tavern to sleep uneasily, 
surrounded by gauni, snuffling pigs, in the coach. In the morning 
at breakfast Dickens talked cheerfully to the Indian agent of the 
Wyandot Reservation, who told sadly of the enforced removal of 
the depleted tribe to strange lands in the West.“* With protesting 
joints the party climbed into the coach again on Saturday morning, 
drove over even worse roads to Tiffin, where they dined, were 
driven triumphantly all about town on the way to the station, and 
caught a train which brought them into Sandusky by evening. 
There, surfeited by overland travel, they waited for a steamer to 
carry them by lake to Buffalo. 


Sandusky, marshy and quiet, seemed an uninteresting spot 
to Dickens, but he was amused by the easy manners of his inn- 
keeper. The landlord was a New Englander who stood on no 
ceremony, spat vastly in the fireplace, walked around the house 
with his hat on, but yet struck his guest as an “obliging fellow,” 
cheerful, and anxious to please. The rest of the loungers in San- 
dusky were less impressive. In perhaps his only really venomous 
comment on the citizens of Ohio, Dickens remarked that the in- 
habitants of the little lake town seemed “invariably morose, sullen, 
clownish, and repulsive.”** 
© See Foster, op. cit., I, 398. 

* Ibid., I, 401. 

“Forster, op. cit., I, 402. According to Hewson L. Peeke, this landlord was 
Colonel R. E. Colt of the Wayne Hotel. “Charles Dickens in Ohio in 1842,” Ohio 


State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXVIII (1919), 80. 
“Forster, op. cit., I, 401. 
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On the afternoon of the 24th, the party caught the steamboat 
Constitution, sailed uncomfortably across the choppy lake to 
Cleveland, and lay there overnight. Even before he arrived in 
the city Dickens was annoyed by Cleveland, for in Sandusky he 
had picked up a Plain Dealer that waved the American flag wildly 
at John Bull.** His temper was not soothed in the morning at 
Cleveland when curious spectators drawn by the rumor of Boz 
peered through his porthole while he washed and his wife lay 
abed.*’ Though he walked ashore with Putnam for a brief stroll, 
he refused to hold any commerce with the city during his stay 
there. When the mayor, Dr. Joshua Mills, came aboard to greet 
the distinguished visitor and request a levee, Dickens sent out 
Putnam with a decided refusal. As Dickens wrote later with a 
return of humor, the mayor took his rebuff coolly, took out his 
jackknife, and retired to the nearby wharf to whittle a large stick 
into a small peg while he stared enigmatically at the closed door 
of the cabin.** For the first time in his tour of Ohio Dickens was 
driven to overt discourtesy. But then, for the first time in Ohio, 
at Cleveland, the newspapers handled him with rough semi-jocular 
insolence. The Plain Dealer, violently democratic and anti- 
British, described his visit in these words: 

The Dickens was to pay here on Monday morning, when Boz was 
announced to be among us, “taking notes” we suppose. He came in on 
the Steamboat Constitution from Sandusky, took a hasty stroll through 
the streets accompanied by a Boston friend, and returned to his State- 
room on board, and shut himself up from the vulgar gaze. His lady, 
however, showed her plump round English face to as many as wished 


to look, which quite compensated the gaping crowd, as she and her 
husband are one, according to the English law.*® 


The Evening Herald gave a similar report, though its scorn was 
directed at those who came to gaze at the British Lion. Though 
the paper had faithfully recorded Dickens’ movements from Pitts- 
burgh through St. Louis and back again (April 2, 8, 19, 23), 
the editor displayed an independent western spirit. On April 8 


Pe oF American Notes, 197-198; Forster, op. cit., I, 403. 
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“See American Notes, 197, 198; Forster, op. cit., I, 403. 
® April 27, 1842. 
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he wrote: “Mr. Dickens and Lady arrived in Cincinnati on the 
4th. We are glad to see no sort of Boz-fooleries were manifested 
in the Queen City on the occasion.” On the day of the visit to 
Cleveland the Herald printed about the same comment as that in 
the Plain Dealer, ending the comment on Boz with the sentence, 
“The gentlemen and loafers gathered about the dock got a sight 
of ‘the Dickens’—that was all.”* 

Had Dickens read these two papers he might have written 
his report of the end of the Ohio tour more violently than he did. 
As it was, his comment on his travels was a half-amused prophecy 
of the kind of treatment he had in mind for the epic of his west- 
ward journey when he came at last to write up his notes; there 
legend would mix with fact, memory would breed with fancy, for 
as he remarked, 


the places we have lodged in, the roads we have gone over, the company 
we have been among, the tobacco-spittle we have wallowed in, the strange 
customs we have complied with, the packing-cases in which we have 
travelled, the woods, swamps, rivers, prairies, lakes and mountains we 
have crossed, are all subjects for legends and tales at home.™ 


© April 25, 1842. 
* Letter to Henry Austin, May 1, 1842, in Letters, I, 71-72. 








WAS THE PONTIAC UPRISING A CONSPIRACY? 


by Witpur R. Jacoss 


Instructor in American History, Santa Barbara College, 
University of California 


Ever since Francis Parkman wrote his classic account of 
the Indian war of 1763, historians have questioned the exact 
nature of the origin of Parkman’s so-called “conspiracy” of 
Pontiac. Contemporary manuscripts reveal that there were enough 
abuses suffered by the Indians at the hands of the whites to justify 
in the minds of the natives a rebellion. Was the indignation of 
the tribesmen the cause of a concerted attack upon the British 
outposts in the summer of 1763? Or were the secret machinations 
of the great ““Pondiac” behind this furious native outbreak? 


By the very title of his work, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
Francis Parkman indicated that he believed the Ottawa leader to 
have been the organizer of the Indian attackers. Verification of 
this view can again be seen when Parkman writes that near the 
end of the year 1762 Pontiac 


sent ambassadors to the different nations. They visited the country of 
the Ohio and its tributaries, passed northward to the region of the upper 
lakes, and the borders of the river Ottawa; and far southward towards 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Bearing with them the war-belt of wampum, 
broad and long, as the importance of the message demanded, and the 
tomahawk stained red, in token of war, they went from camp to camp 
and village to village.’ 


*Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the 
Conquest of Canada (3 vols., Boston, 1898), I, 194-195. Parkman’s incomplete 
citation for this statement is as follows: “MS. Letter—M. D’Abbadie to M. Neyon, 
1764.” Professor Albert T. Volwiler supports Parkman’s thesis that the Indian 
war followed the pattern of a carefully imap ge conspiracy against the British. In 
his scholarly biography of George Croghan he states: “So well planned and wide- 
spread was Pontiac’s conspiracy that by midsummer in 1763 the English remained 
in possession of but three of the French posts which they had just occupied. Nine 
forts were surprised and captured, two thousand English soldiers, traders, and 
settlers captured or killed, often with the foulest barbarity, some thousands of 
English settlers driven to beggary, and traders and troops plundered of goods valued 
at nearly £100,000. Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Move- 
ment, 1741-1782 (Cleveland, 1926), 164. 
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Parkman’s authority for this statement is a letter which he 
cites but which has not been located since his time. The letter 
is by one Sieur d’Abbadie, the newly appointed Ordonnateur of 
Louisiana, and the date is loosely given merely as “1764.” No 
place is cited. D’Abbadie arrived in Louisiana from France on 
June 29, 1763, and was hardly in a position to give accurate 
information relative to Pontiac’s actions in the year 1762.* The 
fact that war-belts were being circulated by the northern and 
western Indians is, however, substantiated by other sources.* It 
does seem odd, nevertheless, that Parkman would rely chiefly 
upon a letter written in 1764, two years after Pontiac had sent 
his wampum ambassadors “from camp to camp and village to 
village.” Since this source confirms his whole thesis of the “con- 
spiracy” of Pontiac, Parkman might well have given a complete 
description of the letter. . 

In his new book concerning Pontiac’s war, Howard H. 
Peckham takes a different view and maintains that “there was no 
grand conspiracy or preconcerted plan on his [Pontiac’s] part 
embracing all the western tribes.”* Peckham contends further 
that the whole uprising was a war for Indian independence with 
a local conspiracy at Detroit. The interpretation follows that 
Pontiac did attempt a more general uprising but only after his 
first attempts were foiled. It was these second attempts which 
almost forced the British to give up their major frontier posts. 

For an evaluation of these opposing points of view, the source 
materials are meager. Despite Parkman’s lifelike picture of the 
character and personality of Pontiac and the manner in which the 
conspiracy was planned, it is apparent that the great writer on the 
French and Indian War was occasionally treading upon soft 
ground.’ When he uncovered the Pontiac manuscript which he 


®See Kerlerec to Minister, July 4, 1763, Archives Nationales, Colonies, C 13, 
43:206. Also see sketch in Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., “The French Regime in 
Wisconsin—IlI,” Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, XVIII 
(1908), 221n. 

®See footnotes 22 and 23. 

“Howard H. Peckham, Pontiac and the Indian Uprising (Princeton, 1947), 


111. . 
5 Peckham questions Parkman’s use of the writings of Robert Rogers as an 
authority. See ibid., 59-62. 
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used so skillfully in his narrative, Parkman was relying upon 
the work of an unknown author, presumably a French priest. In 
justifying the use of this document Parkman declared that the 
details closely paralleled events described in other sources. He 
further wrote that “this very minuteness affords strong internal 
evidence of its authenticity.” This unidentified author was sup.- 
posed to have secured his knowledge concerning Pontiac, the 
speeches of the Ottawa leader, and the secret negotiations pre- 
ceding the attack on Detroit from French Canadians who were 
present at certain Indian council meetings.° 

Howard H. Peckham also used this manuscript, which has 
since been attributed to one Robert Navarre, a Canadian, and 
secured much material from the collections of the William L. 
Clements Library.’ Parkman, of course, had no opportunity to 
use the collections. 

Aside from this Pontiac manuscript, or the Navarre journal, 
the source materials contain relatively little regarding Pontiac 
as an individual. The Bouquet papers at the Canada Archives, 
the Amherst correspondence at the Library of Congress, and the 
Gage papers at the William L. Clements Library include much 
general material relative to the Indian war of 1763 but almost 
nothing concerning the exact nature of the origin of the war. 
Much must be left to a close examination of the letters of the 
frontiersmen and soldiers who were involved in the conflict.* 


® Parkman, op. cit., I, 215n. 

™Peckham has relied upon Robert Navarre’s Journal of the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, 1763, translated by R. Clyde Ford (Detroit, 1910), for most of the material 
in his book relating to the origin of the war. R. Clyde Ford states that Robert 
Navarre, the scrivener, was probably the author. C. M. Burton, who wrote the 
preface to the translation, states that the writing proves that no priest was the 
author of the manuscript. For a description of the General Thomas Gage Papers 
in the William L. Clements Library, see Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the 
William L. Clements Library, compiled by Howard H. Peckham (Ann Arbor, 1942). 
Selections from these papers were published by Clarence E. Carter in The Corre- 
spondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of State, 1763-1775 (2 vols., 
New Haven, 1931-33). Peckham also used the Sir Jeffery Amherst Papers, Public 
Record Office, War Office 34. A summarized index covering volumes 1-250 and a 
detailed index covering part of the papers are available in the division. of manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress. The University of Michigan General Library 
has a microfilm copy of the Amherst Papers. 

*See manuscript and printed works relating to Robert Rogers, George 
Croghan, Sir William Johnson, Sir Jeffery Amherst, General Thomas Gage, General 
Robert Monckton, Colonel Henry Bouquet, Major Henry Gladwin, and Captain 
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__ Whether the war broke out as a result of Pontiac’s intrigues 
or whether the Indians merely followed his example, it is clear 
that the tribesmen along the whole northwestern frontier were 
ripe for vengeance against the whites. By the spring of 1763 
only a spark was needed to start the conflagration. 

One of the chief causes for anger among the warriors was 
the parsimonious attitude of the British government in the matter 
of giving supplies to the Indians. After the long war they were 
in great need of food and had little ammunition. French officers 
had long since recognized that the day of the bow and arrow had 
passed.” For hunting purposes the Indians now needed powder 
and lead. Yet it was these very items which were withheld from 
the tribesmen by the British because of a fear of rebellion. Fur- 
thermore, there was ordered a drastic cut in food, clothing, 
jewelry, and hardware hitherto given rather freely to the Indians. 
If any man could be held responsible for the new British policy 
of making the natives hunt for their livelihood instead of giving 
them free presents, it was the commander-in-chief of the British 
forces, Sir Jeffery Amherst. 

Sir Jeffery’s correspondence shows that he misunderstood the 
Indians and underestimated their military strength.” He signed 
warrants authorizing supplies for the warriors while they were 
still fighting the French; but after the war the Indian fighting 
men were treated as mere pawns of the British military. Begging 
Indians were turned away, and those who had furs to trade were 
told to leave after they had finished their business. The credit 
system was largely abandoned, and the warrior had to pay a high 
price for a cheap stroud to warm his body.” 

Donald Campbell. A great deal of the source material relating to the Indian war 
is found in the Bouquet Papers in the British Museum. The Bouquet correspondence 
has in part been published in a mimeographed form by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission. See also the transcripts of the Bouquet Papers, Series A., in the 
Canadian Archives. A calendar, which was originally begun by Douglas Brymer, 
archivist, in the Reports of the Canada Archives, is very useful. 
en aan D’Abbadie to Accaron, April 10, 1764, Archives Nationales, Colonies, 
"For a summary of Amherst’s policy toward the Indians, see Jeffery Amherst 
to George Croghan, May 11, 1763, Bouquet Papers, A 4, pp. 223-235, Canadian 
Archives photostat. 


™See Indian Trade Regulations at Fort Pitt, in James Sullivan and others, 
eds., The Papers of Sir William Johnson (9 vols., Albany, 1921-39), III, 530-532. 
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Personally Amherst thought that the Indians were a nuisance 
and should be exterminated. These sentiments were revealed when 
it became apparent that the Indian war of 1763 was more than a 
scattered outbreak of howling savages. Aroused and frustrated 
because of the Indian victories, Sir Jeffery urged Colonel Henry 
Bouquet to spread the scourge of smallpox among the attacking 
tribes!’* If this strategem did not prove successful, Amherst was 
in favor of hunting the savages down with ferocious dogs. It was 
unthinkable to the general that these men of the Stone Age would 
have the effrontery to launch an assault upon his Royal American 
troops. 

With such a man in a position to control the management of 
Indian affairs it is no wonder that there was an Indian outbreak. 
Sir William Johnson and George Croghan saw the handwriting on 
the wall. They tried to restrain Amherst in his tight-fisted policy 
toward the natives, but the general would not be swayed from 
his course. 

Although the discontinuance of presents to the Indians was 
a factor which irritated all the tribes, the Delaware were espe- 
cially aroused against the whites by a prophet called the Dela- 
ware Prophet or the Impostor, who rose among them. This re- 
ligious leader, who claimed to have had contact with the “Great 
Spirit,” advocated that the Indians return to their primitive way 
of life and abandon the influences of the white man’s civilization. 
He also emphasized the evils of polygamy, but apparently he had 
no military program.”® 

It remained for Pontiac to revise this prophecy from the 
“Master of Life.” In his speech before the representatives of the 
Ottawa, the Fox, and the Huron it was asserted by Pontiac that 


#2 Parkman, op. cit., II, 173-174. Colonel Henry Bouquet’s answer to Amherst’s 
request is found in a letter from Bouquet to Amherst dated July 13, 1763. Bouquet 
wrote: “I will try to inoculate the ................... with Some Blankets that may fall 
in their Hands, and take Care not to get the Disease myself.” Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey, The Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet (19 vols., Harrisburg, 1940-43), 
Series 21634, pp. 214-215. Captain Simeon Ecuyer, commander at Fort Pitt during 
the seige, did give the Indians some blankets from the smallpox hospital. See A 
T. Volwiler, ed., “William Trent’s Journal at Fort Pitt, 1763,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XI (1924), 400. 

Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, XVIII (1908), 
259-260. 
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the “Master of Life” desired that the Indians drive the whites 
out of their country and make war upon them.“ Apparently 
Pontiac did a thorough job in arousing the Indians to a fighting 
frenzy. Even the Illinois warriors attacked the British because of 
the message from the “Master of Life.” Certainly the teachings 
of the Delaware Prophet were well known among the Indians 
who participated in the war. Much of their tenacity and fury in 
battle may be attributed to a religious zeal. Pontiac used the 
teachings of the Prophet to “spirit up’ his warriors and con- 
federates. 

Another factor which greatly stirred up the wrath of the 
tribesmen was the encroachment of the British upon native lands. 
The Seneca in particular were conscious of the numerous forts 
in the Iroquois country. They, like the Delaware, resented in- 
trusions upon their best lands and viewed the numerous forts as 
the latest encroachment upon their territories. Even the Christian 
members of the Oneida asked that these forts be “pull’d down, & 
kick’d out of the way.””® 


With some 1,050 fighting men the Seneca were one of the 
strongest military powers of the Iroquoian confederacy. Living 
in what is now the western part of the state of New York, they 
had been in close contact with the French for many years. Sir 
William Johnson found that these people were the most difficult 
to control of all his Indian wards, but he always treated them 
with the consideration to which their military power entitled them. 
After the conquest of Canada in 1760, however, the Seneca, like 
all the other Indian “nations,” found themselves reduced to a 
subservient people at the mercy of the arrogant officers who com- 
manded the British forts. 

If Pontiac had never been able to unite the Indians against 
the British, the Seneca probably would have. According to the 


14 Pioneer Collections of the Pioneer and Historical Society of the State of 
Michigan, VIII (1886), 271. This citation is from the Pontiac manuscript. 

% Thomas Gage used this term when referring to the machinations of Pontiac. 
% Parkman, op. cit., I, 184. 
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recently discovered George Croghan diary” covering this period, 
the Seneca in 1761 planned a grand assault against the British, 
They conspired to have the tribes living in the vicinity of Detroit 
begin the attack by capturing the fort, murdering the traders," 
and seizing the booty. In cooperation with this move, the Miami, 
the Delaware, and the Shawnee, and all other tribes living between 
the Ohio River and Lake Erie were simultaneously to fall upon 
all the forts between the frontier of Pennsylvania and the strong. 
hold at Fort Pitt. All the scattered villages of the Iroquois in 
the Ohio region were suddenly to overwhelm Presqu’Isle, Le 
Boeuf, and Venango. The line of communication between German 
Flats in the Mohawk Valley and Fort Niagara was to be severed 
by fighting men from the Six Nations and the Susquehanna tribes. 
Meantime the formidable Cherokee towns were to be visited by 
a delegation of a hundred Iroquois warriors.” The Cherokee 
tribesmen were to be told that the northern Indians would be 
joined by an invading French army (a belief held by Pontiac, 
according to Parkman), while the western and southern Indians 
would envelop the frontiers. 

Unhappily for the Indians, this ambitious plan was discov- 
ered by Captain Donald Campbell, who commanded Fort Detroit, 
and George Croghan, Sir William Johnson’s deputy superintend- 
ent. The Seneca had been informing Indians far and near that 
the main reason they wished to attack the British was because 
they had been refused ammunition!* It is quite possible that the 
French intrigues with the Seneca were at the bottom of the plot 
and that the Indians wished to conceal their advisors. 


7See Nicholas B. Wainwright, ed., “George Croghan’s Journal, 1759-1763,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXI (1947), 411. The Seneca 
ep me is mentioned in other places, but Croghan gives the details of the plan 
of attack. 

% The warriors had a special grievance against the traders who committed 
the most vile crimes against their families. For a discussion of the abuses suffered 
by the Indians, see Allan Nevins, ed., Ponteach: or the Savages of America, A 
Tragedy by Robert Rogers (Chicago, 1914). 

The Cherokee had no great desire to become involved in another conflict 
with the British after the Cherokee War of 1759-1761. For an account of this war 
see John Richard Alden, John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier (Ann 
Arbor, 1944), 101-136. 
® Many other tribes were angry with the British for this reason. 
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In support of Parkman’s thesis, that an extensive conspiracy 
under the leadership of Pontiac did take place, it is quite possible 
that the Ottawa leader used the plans of the Seneca as a pattern 
for his grand assault upon the British forts. Parkman maintained 
that the genius of Pontiac gave direction and order to the Seneca 
machinations. The Seneca had a very able chief in Kaiaghshota 
(sometimes known as Guyashusta or Kiasola), who had a deep 
hatred of the British. This secret plan was attributed to him by 
the late Lyman C. Draper, who interviewed the son and nephew 
of the great Seneca chief. Draper apparently came to the con- 
clusion that Kaiaghshota was “an arch-plotter with Pontiac, and 
that uprising is occasionally known as Guyashusta’s War.’ 


Parkman hinted that the Seneca chief fanned to a flame the 
smoldering anger of the Indians and that Pontiac, a more able 
leader, directed what might have been a wild outburst into a long 
and bitterly fought war. There is positive evidence of war-belts 
being secretly passed from tribe to tribe just before Pontiac 
threw off his disguise of friendship and hurled his warriors at 
Fort Detroit. On January 22, 1763, George Croghan reported 
that a war-belt was being carried “throw [sic] all the Western 
Nations of Indians Desiering [sic] they might Strike ye English 
this Spring.”*’ Confirming Parkman’s judgment, the Pennsylvania 
trader reported that this wampum belt was borne by a Seneca 
warrior. Aaron, a Mohawk tribesman who sent intelligence to 
Sir William Johnson, declared that the Seneca began the war 
against the British. Despite this evidence of the prominent part 
played by the Seneca, it is known that Pontiac sent messages to 
all of the western tribes before his initial attack upon Detroit.” 
Captain Daniel Claus, Sir William Johnson’s son-in-law, intimated 
that the Ottawa chief sent ambassadors even to the Sioux. Be- 


™ Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, XVIII (1908), 
240-241n. In a speech before Colonel Bouquet on October 17, 1764, Kaiaghshota 
(spelled Keyashuta in the document) wisely denied the ———e of the war 
and declared that it was the fault of the western nations and “our foolish Young 
Men.” See Speeches of Seneca and Delaware Indian Chiefs, October 17, 1764, in 
The Papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet, Series 21655, pp. 235-236. 

* Wainwright, loc. cit., 435. 

*Daniel Claus to William Johnson, August 6, 1763, in Collections of the, 
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cause not all Pontiac’s invitations to attack the British were ac. 
cepted, it does not necessarily follow that he did not plot to 
destroy the British. 

Once the hostilities began, Sir William Johnson did all in his 
power to prevent the conflagration from spreading to the friendly 
tribes. The Seneca tried to induce the other members of the Six 
Nations to join the conspiracy, but when the war-hatchet was 
thrown upon the ground it was not acknowledged by the remainder 
of the Iroquois tribes. Johnson, ever alert to the actions of the 
unfriendly Seneca, anticipated this move and sent a message 
imploring the other Indians to remain loyal to the British. So 
potent was the influence of the superintendent that the Mohawks 
declared their intention of “living and dying with the English.” 

Sir William, however, was not able to prevent nine strong- 
holds from falling into the hands of the Indians. Forts Le Boeuf, 
Presqu’Isle, Venango, and Michilimackinac were among these 
outposts which fell into savage hands. But there remained the 
bulwarks of the British defense system, Fort Pitt and Fort Detroit. 
Throughout the whole campaign, the tribesmen fought with deter- 
mination and persistence. It was not likely that they were without 
Pontiac’s leadership. As the reports drifted in concerning the 
progress of the war, the Annual Register commented on this 
point: 

Upon the whole of this war, so far as it has hitherto proceeded we 
cannot help observing, that the Indians seem to be animated with a 
more dark and daring spirit than at any former time. They seem to 
have concerted their measures with ability, and to have chosen the times 
and places of their several attacks with skill; to have behaved them- 


selves in those attacks with firmness and resolution; to have succeeded 
on some occasions, and to have no decisive loss in any.”* 


Because all the attacks did not begin on the same day does 
not mean that the Indians were without a scheme of operations. 
Communication in this vast wilderness, interspersed with lakes 
and mountains, was very difficult. Each force of attacking war- 
riors had to secure ammunition, and this was, as has been noted 


“The Annual Register or a View of History, Politics, and Literature For the 
Year 1763 (London, 1796), 31. 
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previously, a very scarce item. The inferior ability of local chiefs 
was another factor which added to the problem of launching a 
simultaneous assault.” 

It is likely that Pontiac was certainly behind the conspiracy 
because of his great influence over the Indians of the entire Old 
Northwest. When it came to making the peace, the British knew 
that he was the one chief, above all others, who had the most 
prestige. It is true that he had at times the brutality of a savage. 
Yet his thirst for knowledge and his ability to keep his word in 
protecting messengers and restoring property were not the marks 
of an ordinary Indian. His authority over the Indians was de- 
clared to be absolute. This was almost unheard of among the 
tribesmen of the North American wilderness.” The very fact that 
he was able through his tremendous influence to “spirit up” the 
Arkansas warriors against the English indicates the extent of his 
ascendency over the natives. As Parkman wrote, “The American 
forest had never produced a man more shrewd, politic, and am- 
bitious.”” It is not impossible that such a man could have plotted 
a carefully devised and secret plan for the annihilation of the 
British. 

In his new book on Pontiac Howard H. Peckham has not 
included manuscripts to indicate that there was not a conspiracy. 
Besides, he has not been able to locate Parkman’s source for the 
statement that Pontiac sent ambassadors to the western and north- 
ern towns previous to the attack on Detroit. It is true that this 

*The Indians attacking Fort Pitt had no such leader as Pontiac to aap 
them. William Trent’s journal shows, nevertheless, that they tried to use every bl 
possible to secure the peaceful evacuation of the fort, and they did fight with 
tenacity and courage. See note 12 for the smallpox incident. 

* Teedyuscung, the great Delaware sachem, told the governor of Pennsylvania 
in 1756 that “all the Indian Nations from the Sunrise . . . beyond the Lakes, as 
far as the Sun setts” had appointed him their speaker. Papers of Sir William 
Johnson, II, 826; Pennsylvania Colonial Records (16 vols., Philadelphia, 1852-53), 
VIII, 33. Concerning this claim of Teedyuscung, Sir William Johnson declared: 
“The Indian manner of speaking is indeed somewhat figurative, but this is a Rant 
beyond what I have ever met with.” Papers of Sir William Johnson, Il, 826. There 
is no evidence that Pontiac’s authority was ever questioned. On the contrary, 
Pontiac was blamed for the “spiriting up” of the Indians from the Illinois tribes 
to the Arkansas warriors. Thomas Gage to Henry Bouquet, December 20, 1764, 
Bouquet Papers, A 8, pp. 491-497, Canadian Archives photostat. General Thomas 
Gage thought that the best and only way to make peace with the Indians was to 


“win over Pondiac.” Ibid. 
* Parkman, op. cit., I, 174, 
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particular citation may be questioned, but Parkman’s whole thesis 
is not proved wrong. Croghan’s account of the great war-belt 
being sent among all the western tribes, even as far west as the 
Illinois country, shows that a conspiracy was afoot. The testi- 
mony of Daniel Claus regarding Pontiac’s belts of wampum being 
sent to the western nations buttresses Parkman’s interpretation 
that Pontiac took the leadership away from the Seneca.” 

Because Pontiac led a small force against Detroit, it does 
not follow that this was only a local encounter and not connected 
with a conspiracy on the part of the Indians. The other tribesmen 
did not all begin to fight by following Pontiac’s example. Granted 
that the whole native population had grievances against the 
whites, it was this very factor which Pontiac used to his advantage. 
When the British antagonized the warriors to the explosion point, 
Pontiac made the most of the opportunity which presented itself. 
This action of Pontiac, however, did not constitute a “conspiracy” 
in the full sense of the word. 

Much depends upon the definition of conspiracy. Usually it 
connotes plotting by a small group to achieve evil or unlawful 
ends. From the point of view of the British, the ends were evil. 
From the point of view of the Indians, they were legitimate 
aspirations. 

If Pontiac and a few of his confederates had incited the 
Indians into a carefully planned uprising without the tribesmen 
having had grievances, the word “conspiracy” might have more 
justification. Instead, Pontiac canalized existing grievances and 
provided leadership for the rebellion, in which case we have not 
a “conspiracy” but a war for native independence. Our American 
revolution, which we regard as a glorious revolution, was looked 
upon by many British leaders as a criminal conspiracy. When 
he used the word “conspiracy,” which is a somewhat ugly and 
catchy word for a title, Parkman did not do justice to the Indian 
aspirations for self-determination. The “conspiracy of Pontiac” 
was actually a war for Indian independence. 


* See footnote 23. 
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This viewpoint is more in accord with the conclusions of 
Howard H. Peckham. It appears, nevertheless, that more credit 
should be given to Pontiac for organizing the Indian attackers in 
the initial stages of the war. Pontiac should be recognized, above 
all other chiefs, as the one Indian who took the leadership in 
planning the attack and inciting the Indians against the British. 
He was the guiding spirit behind the Indian war for independence. 
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Since this article is drawn almost wholly from the diary and 
letters of Private James W. Anderson, perhaps a brief sketch of 
this Confederate soldier’s early life will not be amiss. James 
Anderson was born on a farm in McNary County, Tennessee, in 
1835. He secured what little formal education he had at the 
Farnsworth school, a village school near which he was reared. 
Definitely, his “chance for schooling away from home” was 
quite limited.” 

His life as a youngster was brim full of play and work in a 
healthy rural atmosphere. He often rode a horse from the stable, 
amid “stalwart oaks and the scrubby black jacks,” to the trough 
in the barnyard that held a pool of water.’ In the late autumn 
or early spring he threw sandy stones at a robin red breast as it, 
by flight, gathered protective distance, or he heaved a smooth 
rock at a cooing turtledove as it sought safety in some bower, 
brown or green with foliage, higher up in a tree. As a youth he 
“walked in manly pride” with his younger brother and with his 
sisters as they “gathered wild grapes from the tangled vines” or 
picked blackberries from the briary bushes. He looked with 
admiration on the “wild rose and the Lady Slipper as they grew 
beside the gentle winding brook that was fed by the spring.” As 


1James W. Anderson to Mrs. John H. Duke, January 13, 1853. Mrs. Duke 
was Anderson’s sister. The letter is in the possession of Clayton Anderson of 
Memphis, Tennessee, who is a descendant of its author. All letters used in this 
article are in this collection. 

* James W. Anderson, Diary, December 14, 1864. This diary was written by 
Private Anderson while he was a prisoner of war in Camp Chase and dates from 
December 11, 1864, to January 19, 1865. The original is in the possession of Clayton 
Anderson. The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Mr. Anderson for the 
use of this diary and the letters, 
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a lad he joined “the ploughmen and reapers” as they went and 
came “from the green fields or the fields of golden grain.” The 
pathway led through an old orchard where, for a goodly part of 
the year, cattle grazed, sheep cropped short grasses, and hogs 
rooted in search of tubers. A dairy barn and a meat house were 
ladened with “precious burdens.” His mother, he later recalled, 
“walked amid these scenes with angelic loveliness to carry for- 
ward the stern and firm decree of my faithful and devoted 


father.”” 


Amidst scenes such as these, young Anderson grew into 


‘manhood. Over such a peaceful horizon war clouds appeared in 


the late 1850’s, and in the spring of 1861 there came the deluge 
of fraternal bloodshed. Anderson, now a young man, married 
and the father of two children, was among those who aided his 
native state in living up to its reputation as the Volunteer State. 
While at home on a furlough early in 1864, Private Anderson 
was arrested by some Federal troops. 


The 8th March 1864 came and with its varried changes clearly 
protraid the life of man. For it is ever intersperced with clouds and sun- 
shine. On the day before, I had felt as if some unforseen disaster over- 
hung my head, and so remarked to an asociate of mine. And although 
such presentiments are considered by most Persons as a species of 
superstition, and while I will agree that but few persons felt those 
impressions and that only occasionally. Yet I regard the old saying 
that “Coming events cast their Shadows before them” as true. I had 
just rode in home to meet booth your Grand Fathers who were presant 
to arrange some business with me, and we had just had the satisfaction 
of taking a dinner quietly together and were discussing the Condition 
of the Country generally and the probability of the raid that was reported 
while the old men smoked— And I looked and behold I was then—even 
then—a Prisoner, for a number of Federal Soldiers had already arrived, 
and as [sic] my Sins against their government required them that I 
should go under guard to their headquarters.‘ 


The only unpleasant incident in connection with his arrest, 
other than that of leaving his family, which this soldier could 


* Diary, December 14, 1864. 
“Anderson to William T. Anderson, December 1, 1864. William T. was the 
two-year-old son of James W. Anderson. 
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recall a few months later, was that of a bullying Yankee soldier 
who robbed him of his boots from his feet. And this was forced 
upon Anderson in the presence of his wife.° 


During the first evening’s march he covered ten miles. He, 
in company with other prisoners of war and their captors, “en- 
camped on the farm of Dr. Jackson near Mount Pinson.” There 
he “found under guard my old neighbors; W. R. Hains, W. J. 
Blair, D. W. Suggs, R. B. Hays and J. L. Graham. . . . There was 
also a young man there under guard with us named Vales who 
was on the morning of March 9th taken out and ordered to run 
and as he ran was shot dead near us. His offence was that of a 
bushwhacker or at least that was the charge.’” 


Though Anderson’s father was granted an interview with the 
commanding officer and the soldier son was promised that he 
would be released at the first post—‘which would possibly be at 
Lexington [Tennessee] or Fort Henry”—yet this promise was 


not fulfilled.’ 


On the morning of March 10 Anderson “mounted a poor 
old sore back poney” which the federal troops gave him. Soon 
he was riding some distance ahead of the rest of the group with 
the “Captain who commanded the provost guard.” The captain’s 
name 
was Ragan and [he] belonged to the 4th Tennessee United States Cavalry 
and lived near Chattanooga, Tennessee. We had followed the same 
occupation prior to the war and hence passed the time agreebly. The 
chief point of differance about which we talked was the motives that 
prompted each other to become soldiers in opposing armies, when our 
interests were the same. I could not blame him for any opinions he 
entertained for he was rather compromiseing in his views. But he said 
he was fighting only to avenge wrongs done to him personally and that 
he intended to return to his own section and reap his satisfaction from 
those he disliked. From these views I of course decented and a warm 
debate ensued, but we parted friendly he promising I should not be 
sent forward as a prisoner of war.® 


5 Ibid. 
* Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, December, 1864. W. Thomas was Ander- 
son’s father. By way of date, many of the letters carry only the month and year. 
* Ibid. 
* Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, December, 1864. 
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“As the golden rays of the bright sunshine chased the dark- 
ness from the earth,” this Rebel prisoner found himself on the 
march again. During the morning they “rode over the ground 
where the battle between the Federal General [John S.] Logan 
and the Rebel General [Nathan B.] Forrest was fought on 31st 
December 1862.” At eleven o’clock at Huntingdon the prisoners 
were turned over to a Colonel Hawkins, “but as we had some 
men in our party who were said to be bad ones, and his Command 
was continually moving, he declined.” That night was spent near 
Paris, Tennessee, and a memorable one it was: 


This night I can never forget. The hostage [host] was a man in 
good circumstances, and he furnished an office for the benefit of the 
prisoners. It had no chimney so we had to make our fires in front of 
the door on the ground. It was quite cool. We bought some chickens, 
buiscuit and molasses which, with our coffee, made a good supper. And 
then we had the benefit of a good nice feather bed—a luxury we have 
not enjoyed from that day ’till this. But the point that impressed me 
most of this night was that I could so easily have made my escape and 
thereby been free from all the embarassment, that I have been subject to 
since. But it seemed that I was controlled by some inward irresistable 
power that I could not over come. It seems to me now as I look back 
on the half hour that passed there while I was halting between two 
opinions, that the Great Ruler decided it for me. I think it may be said 
of me that I always decide and act quickly and promptly. But now I 
could not move. The guard had lost his attention of me and I was 
under no parole; by steping twenty feet I would be out of sight, yet I 
made the excuse for myself.° 


Early on March 12 the prisoners arrived in Paris, Tennessee, 
where they “fed our horses and rested for some time.” That 
night camp was made at a Mr. Courts, “a wealthy man in the 
northern part of Clay County.” 

And when we rode up to this well provided home to strike our 
camp, I could but be impressed with its beauty and great evidance of 
industry that existed on every hand. A nice residence clad in a snow 
white robe stood monarch of the scence [scene]. And I could well enlarge 


and dwell here upon the sacredness of such a home but such is not my 
province. It was enclosed by well laid and finely built pailing fence and 


® Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, December, 1864. 
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a nice little gate seemed to invite you to enter. The farm and lot fences 
were built high and strong. The barn and stables farely groaned beneath 
their heavy burdens while 12 or 15 head of the finest horses and mules 
came their to appease their hunger. But they were to come no more, not 
[sic] the scence of long marches, heavy guns and the roar of cannon 
shall be the scenes that greet this favored lott of valuable stock. When 
we left the next morning that stately mansion and those empty barns with 
their surounding shade trees stood like some edifice that sprung up lost, 
in some open desert. Fences all gone and gates and bars removed to 
some far off camp fire.’° 


On the morning of March 13 Anderson dismounted and gave 
up his horse, saddle, and bridle. When the prisoners reached the 
Tennessee River near the mouth of the Big Sandy, they were sent 
down the Tennessee River to Paducah, Kentucky, and then up the 
Cumberland River to Nashville. On the night of this day the 
prisoners slept in the fortifications of Fort Henry. “Because of 
a scarcity of wood and the damp wind from the Tennessee River,” 
they suffered much from cold. Here the prisoners remained for a 
day until a boat arrived to convey them to their next destination. 

Late that evening we went on board a boat for our trip. We were 
placed back of the engine where there was no fire and the boat was open 
on all sides and the floor damp for the waves from the river almost 
rolled over the bow. As we went on board two men passed with that 
loathsome disease, the Small Pox; and went aboard ahead of us. They 
were stored away near our chilly quarters enclosed from the bleak winds 
only by a temporary tent on board. The boat moved out and anchored 
in the middle of the river while two gun boats with their port holes 


glareing in the rays of the setting sun like the eyes of some great 
monster stood a short distance off." 


The Ides of March 1864 found these prisoners nearing 
Paducah. The next day, March 16, they disembarked and were 
marched to a “very damp and dark” cellar. Here “about thirty” 
of them were crowded in close quarters. 

No pure air could enter except such as could reach us through a 


small door that was always filled with a crowd. I was fortuneate enough 
to procure a few dry planks on which to make my bed thereby having 


® Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, December 24, 1864. 
* Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, January, 1865, 
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some protection from the damp floor. It was quite cold and [there was] 
but one very small coal stove at which we were all to warm and do our 
cooking. I was again more fortunate than some others as I had some 
kind friends who came to see me and brought me something to eat.... 
John Duke furnished me [with] 1/p[ai]r [of] Blankets, 1 good over- 
coat, and 1 overshirt and $30 in money. I then gave my friend D. W. 
Suggs my old [overcoat] and thereby we were all made more comfort- 
able.’* 


March 20 found these captured Confederates on board the 
steamer Satan on their way to Nashville. The boat 


was loaded down to the guard with comissary stores being sent to the 
army at Nashville and its out posts, which extended as far south as 
Chattanooga. It also had on board over 100 head of fine horses for the 
same purpose. We marched back between narrow rows of barrells and 
boxes built up to the ceiling above. When we reached the place on board 
where we were to remain for our trip we found the limited space 
allotted already filled with Federal prisoners to the number of about 
100. Among these were Copper Heads, Deserters, Bounty Jumpers, 
Federal Conscripts, (or drafted men) Thieves and Murderers. I never 
before found so motely a crew. They abounded in filth and dirt and 
the vermin it seemed to me would be enough to devour some of them. 
There was one miserable stove to[o] small to accomodate one fourth 
the number. I looked round for some place to sleep, and when I had 
determined the best I could do, I found it would be on the floor of one 
of these narrow pass ways amoung the mud from the feet and the off 
bundles of hay that fed the horses at whose very heels almost we must 
stay .... Our trip from Fort Henry had already been longer than 
expected so the rations furnished us for the trip had about disappeared. 
We got about 34 of a pound of bacon each and some “hard tack.” With 
the amount of the latter we managed to get from the boxes under us 
and some we bought, we lived till we got to Nashville.** 


They landed at Nashville the following morning. While 


disembarking, 

a little fellow who was captured at Paris, Tennessee: named [Thomas] 
Orr forgot his blanket and turned back to get it without permission 
from the guard, who hapened to be a bulling rough fellow and smartly 
drinking and with out authority struck Orr a severe blow over the head, 
with his gun, from which he bled profusely. It was the first cruel treat- 
ment I had ever seen at [the] hands of the guard. And I was the more 


# Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, January, 1865. 
4% Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, January, 1865. 
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pained to see that so quiet a fellow as little Orr should be the subject 
of it.’ 


At Nashville they were marched to the state capitol “and led 
into the galleries.” After this visit they were marched to the 
Tennessee penitentiary, where for the time being they remained 


prisoners. 

When we were in prison we found it necessary to form our ac- 
quaintance in a sort of company to protect ourselves against the inmates 
who often mugged new comers. The filth, dirt, and vermin with which 
this place abounded is more than I will attempt to describe, simply 
because I could not do it justice. Twice on each day we were formed 
in a line and marched past two guards and by a table behind which 
stood a big darkie who handed us a handfull of dry crackers; further 
on another with dirty hands handed [us] a peice of fat pork or beef. 
Then, if we had a cup we could get a cup of weak coffee. Short as our 
rations had been for some days with this meager allowance we neces- 
sarially suffered of hunger. When night came we were crowded into 
the main building for the night. Our squad was sent around on one of 
the wings of the penitentiary proper and forced to lie down on the brick 
floor covered 1 inch or more deep in sawdust, which was almost alive 
with lice. The convicts, who had to be locked in cells, were so near us 
and kept so much noise trying to keep themselves warm and calling for 
the Turn Key, we could not sleep, tired as we was. And then it was 
absolutely necessary for us to keep at least one of the party awake as 
a picket for fear of a charge on our blankets.*® 


Fortunately they were forced “to make but a short stay in 
this miserable place.” On March 23, “before the sun was up,” 
these prisoners were ordered in line and “marched to the depot 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad.” As they “passed out 
of the prison gate we had a piece of bread and meat handed us 
which was to serve as our rations for the day.” Before midnight 
they reached Louisville, Kentucky, and went immediately to the 
prison, which was located near the depot. Each prisoner was given 
a piece of bread and a slice of meat for his supper. Although 
Anderson confessed that he had seen the time when he would 
have given his rations “to a dog and hardly thought it good enough 
for him yet I devoured it with an avidity that astonished me.’”® 


4 Ibid, 
* Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, January, 1865. 
8 Ibid. 
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The Louisville military prison was “situated on a lot of 
ground that formally belonged to the Rebel General Simon B. 
Buckner.” 


On the right and left of the inner entrance was the offices of the 
Provost and Sarg[ean]t. On the right of the inside the entire 150 feet 
was barrack. On the left it extended but 70 feet in barrack and the 
remainder was a dining room. Into which we march[ed] three times 
each day, and stood by high tables with neither plate, nor knife and 
fork. At appropriate distances was laid on the bare table a peice of 
bakers bread, a peice of fat mess pork or beef on it. For breakfast and 
supper we had, in addition, old oyster cans full of hot coffee. At dinner 
these contained bean soup, or something of that nature. But we suffered 
most here from the smoke of the chimneys in which stone coal was 
burned nearby and which came over the walls in such quantities as to 
almost stifle those not accustomed to it.** 


On the night of April 3 this tired group of southern prisoners 
arrived at Camp Chase. Now that others had been added, there 
were about one hundred of them. From where the train stopped, 
Anderson wrote, he walked one mile “through the middle of the 
muddiest road I ever saw to the pike which leads to the prison.” 
His entrance into Camp Chase he carefully recorded: 


We were formed in a line in front of the headquarters of the 
Commandants and notified to give up all valuables and monies in our 
possession. I had ten dollars of the money I got from Mr. [John H.] 
Duke at Paducah which for safe keeping I had conceiled all and carried 
it into prison with me but as I knew I would get a receipt, on which I 
could draw as I was in need, I prefered to give it up. So on the next 
day we got a receipt and my cravat was safely returned. We were then 
marched to the front of the prison office to be searched. It was really 
amusing to see the prisoners. working to smuggle in money, and other 
things such as pocket knives, ‘etc. which were reported contraband but 
were not. We passed in five or six at a time and were examined closely 
in general. I was proud however that I was not subject to so close an 
inspection as most of those who seemed to murmur at this as a hardship, 
while common sense ought to have taught them that it was but reasonable 
to expect [it] under the circumstances,’* 


* Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, January, 1865. 
* Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, January, 1865. 
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The federal prison camp which was to house Private Ander. 
son was located some two miles west of Columbus, Ohio. It had 
a high board fence around the cabins, but unlike the Louisville 
military prison there were no brick walks within. The peculiar 
soil in rainy weather became “worked up in beds and hog wallers 
of murkey stickey mud. There was not even a board walk of any 
description; the earth was like a hog pen.” To Anderson the high, 
whitewashed walls, the gloomy, low, and dirty cabins, most of 
which were deserted when this group of Confederate prisoners 
arrived, and “the faint glimmer of the lamps presented a scene” 
quite gloomy. 

We bogged round in the damp cold night and got up an old 
rickety stove, and some old rusty, dirty, greesy, cooking vessells and 
by two o'clock in the night had some fire going to warm by. We had 
had nothing to eat all day and I for one wanted none. I rolled myself 
in my shawl and stretched my weary bones out on the cleanest bunk | 
could see and slept untill morning. I awoke early, feeling better, arose, 
got some water and washed, but I was so miserably filthy and dirty 
haveing worn one suit all this time without washing that it almost made 
me sick. I looked round and talked with some of the old Prisoners. I 
found we were in prison no. 3. It was an enclosure of about four acres 
and contained 69 mess rooms which, with a forced effort, could be made 
to bunk 20 men. We formed a mess by order of the Provost, and was 
put in the next highest number to those filled which was no. 37. I don’t 
think a much ruffer set of fellows could be found than this was, but I 
there met my old friend and fellow prisoner Thomas A. Catlett of New 
Liberty K[entuck]y who, unlike too many of our number, has proved 
by over nine months of severe test to be a gentleman in the strictest 
sense of the term. The first thing he did was to call us all out, give us a 
blanket each, and to those who had not: a change of under clothing 
and clean shirts. Then the efficeint and worthy Provost Marshall Lieu- 
tenant, S. L. Hammon of [the] 7th Volunteer Regular Cavalry ordered 
“That every man should wash and clean himself up properly.” Soap in 
abundance having been furnished with our rations. A good order it was 
which I had as far as posible already obeyed. Next morning roll was 
called and the Lieutenant looked at us, and said he, “Look here you man” 
in his peculiar Yankee style. “I say,” and all eyes were turned up, 
“Come forward you, you dirty fellow.” It was no mistake; he meant 
him and the fellow who he meant steped out the line. The gate opened 
[and] in came a heavy serg[ean]t. “This way sir we have a place foi 
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you here.” He led him to a little house built of heavy plank with heavy 
rise and full doors and big bolts and locks and little cramped up cells, 
and stuck him in. “There now,” Said the Lieutenant from the parapet, 
“let him stay all day without anything to eat. He’s to[o] lazy to live.” 
He disobeyed the order to wash and clean himself up after he had ample 
opportunity. It was not my misfortune to have to stay long in this 
miserable dirty squad. My old friend Catlett found a mess room on 
the citizen row. A smaller and nicer concern than the rest and we got 
permit to form a mess of six—who consisted of C. N. Perkins, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas R. B. Hays & J. H. Graham of Jackson Tennessee, Catlett 
& myself to[o] first. Afterwards we got with us W. V. Metcalf of 
Montgomery Alabama with whom I have slept all the time. We lived 
quiet and peaceably together.’ 


For almost three weeks these six enjoyed their little mess 
together. Then came an order to move elsewhere, as that house 
“was wanted for some other purpose.” This command caused 
these prisoners to grieve, since they “were comparatively quite 
comfortable.” An appeal was made to Lieutenant S. L. Hammon, 
who at that time was one of the chief officers of the camp. Ulti- 
mately he agreed for them “to go in cabin number 60, the highest 
and most private of all the shanties in which soldiers were allowed 
to go.” 


This building was near the wall and we had to give a parole that 
we would not ground hog, out. We were glad to accept this as we 
would be much better situated. After a few days stay here we took in 
with us as mess mates [E. D.] Frost, Superintendent [of the] Mississippi 
Central Rail Road, D. H. Otto, & James Compton, Canton, Mississippi 
making nine of us where there was room for twenty. We had quite a 
nice time. We drew our rations from the head commissary which 
[rations] consisted of fresh beef, corn beef, salt pork, bacon, flour, 
light bread, sugar, coffee, tea, pepper, salt, vineger, etc., etc. all in the 
greatest abundance. Occasionaly, Colonel Frost would get from his 
people a box of choice provisions. So all together we lived too well 
for prisoners. Indeed, we could scarcely realize that we were in prison 
at [all]. How strangely those times contrast with the one in which I 
now live. We spent our time in reading, writing, and gameing all in a 
quiet nice way. While here I received many letters, some from home 
and only at such times that I could realize that I was shut up and 
could not go forth. Sometimes, we would climb an appeture [aperture] 


* Ibid, 
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in the attic and look out on the green budding trees and the opening 
spring, for it was the bright sunny May of the year. The winter winds 
and the April showers had ceased, and the fragrant rose and the wood. 
land honeysuckle bloomed in many a peacefull home beneath many a 
cottage window and many retireing dells, but from none of these refresh- 
ing scenes of nature came to the weary prisoner one single draught. 
Many became weary, yea restless, and determined to escape. Two or 
three differant squads started tunnels from under their shantys (and 
from the pits usually built near the wall) and although they often 
promised success, yet some poor miserable rech who hoped to gain 
favor from the authorities would “blow it” and all would be discov- 
ered. On one night a squad of forty or fifty fixed to charge the guard 
and escape, but when the slightest demonstration was made shots were 
fired and soon the whole Federal Guard was on the look out. One 
prisoner was severely wounded in the thigh. And many others lost all 
their greenbacks and fine cloths.?° 


Not until after Anderson had been confined in Camp Chase 
for more than nine months was it that he secured a ledger and 
concluded to begin a diary. In the opening paragraph of this 
journal he summarized his activities from April 3 to December 
11, 1864: 


I have worn myself out at all the various trades that I can find in 
Prison. For a few weeks I tried lounging, then I got a Testament and 
gave it some attention. I then tried my hand at making Pipes, Rings, 
etc. at which I succeeded but poorly, Cheifly because I have no mechan- 
ical talent. I have during the Summer Spent much time in reading 
Novels and light works of various kinds. 


He confessed that he had never attempted a diary before 
and despaired of ever finding enough material within the confines 
of that Yankee prison to “fill half the pages of the book.” His 
daily entries in the diary lasted approximately five weeks—from 
December 11 to January 19— and when typed years later 
amounted to fifty-five pages. Numerous topics were discussed in 
this journal. Some of the more important of these matters, such 
as the food, the climate, conditions of camp life, his comrades 


and his quarters, will be treated in this article with excerpts from 
Anderson’s diary. 


® Anderson to W. Thomas Anderson, January, 1865. 
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Almost daily this Confederate private confided to his diary 
facts about his diet. At one time his fare consisted of one-third 
of a pound of light bread, four ounces of beef, beans, and soup. 
This meal was prepared by the soldiers themselves and “quite as 
nice as if by the hands of some cherished female friend at home.” 
Though this was no feast, it was enough to cultivate a good 
appetite. If they had had more food, they probably would have 
eaten too much, and living in idleness, as they were, such eating 
possibly would “breed diseases.” 


On another day the prison cook announced a dinner which 
consisted of “roast beef, light bread, and two rations of irish 
potatoes.” During his imprisonment Anderson learned to eat Irish 
potatoes and onions, “boiled or fried,” just as he had “learned 
to make letters with my pen at Farnsworths old school house.” 
When dinner was over this soldier agreed with the cook that they 
had “had a very good dinner.”” 

December 15, doubtless, was a day long remembered by this 
Tennessean in that he saw a rat cooked for the first time in his 
life. For breakfast the prisoners were served light beef hash and 
a small piece of bread. With his share of this food Anderson 
had some tea which he had purchased. Dinner consisted of two 
ounces of boiled hominy with no grease, three ounces of poor 
hashed beef, and five ounces of light bread. Anderson made cush 
out of his: “I made cush out of mine I.E. Mixed all together 
a[nd] wet it and cooked it over in a tin plate and I think it goes 
further that way, fills up better, when you have not got enough.— 
Today, I saw my first Rat cooked. Those who eat of it say it was 
very good. I am not quit[e] that far gone yet as to yeild my 
prejudice to the dirty things.” 

Shortly before Christmas Day this inmate of Camp Chase 


recorded with evident rejoicing that 

the agents for the distribution of Confederate Supplies have been per- 
mited to visit the other Prisons to day, the first time. At Presant their 
Parole extends to the limits of the outer fence. They got permission yes- 
terday for the Sutter to sell us Pepper, so our hash is to be Seasoned a 


"December 12, 1864. 
™December 13, 1864. 
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little—we eat it all anyway; what’s lift [left] on My plate would starve 
a Snow bird. A Cat tried it in here, but he passed away of Starvation, 
We are to have Molasses Christmas and it [is] nearly here. Ah, a Sweet 
tooth once more; did I ever hear the like.?* 

If the prisoners enjoyed any kind of yuletide feast, Ander- 
son did not confide it to his diary. On the day after Christmas, 
however, he was complaining of being hungry. In Camp Chase, 
he wrote, “a man’s belly is his God.” But on December 27 he 
was even more pronounced: “I think if I had a rat well served 
up I would try him tonight. But if any body should ever read 
these Notes they will worry over My complaints of hunger, and, 
for all I speak, often yet I do Not tell half the suffering I see, 
“+ of Bread will bring one Quarter dollar readily & 4 oz Green 
Beef hash as Much.” 

Near the end of Anderson’s imprisonment his diary reveals 
two further brief statements about the prison food. He was “in 
better spirits” than he had “been in three months,” because he had 
purchased some rations from a messmate, which when added to 
his own food was enough to satisfy his hunger. What he left 
uneaten, however, would not have fed “a mouse once.””* Bread 
was selling in the prison for “six dollars per loaf in greenback” 
and a “loaf weighed four pounds.”” 

Since Anderson’s diary was written in midwinter by a south- 
erner, he naturally perhaps wrote of the northern weather and 
its effects on the prisoners. On December 11, 1864, the weather 
was quite cold. Snow had fallen recently and covered the ground 
“two or three inches in depth with plenty of ice in the prison.” 
It was “hard on the prisoners who were born and raised in South- 
ern lands.” The diarist had not suffered, because he had 
“plenty of clothes and a fair share of blankets and comfortable 
quarters.” 

Two days later Anderson lamented: 


Another day has come and still we have a frozen Earth, which 
seems the more chilled as She stands wraped in her bleached white 


December 22, 1864. 
™“ January 12, 1865. 
* January 18, 1865. 
* December 17, 1864. 
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winding sheet. I do not remember to have Seen a Snow remain so long 
without melting more than this one has, but I must not forget that I [am] 
Many degrees further North than I ever was at this season [of] the year. 
Let me see, I was born and raised in about 35 degrees North Latitude 
and this is 40 degrees, So I perceive that 5 degrees makes a vast differ- 
ence in the Winter. 


On December 14 the mercury rose in the thermometer. The 
earth’s bleak white sheet receded before the golden rays of the 
sunshine that beamed from a clear blue sky. “How cheering the 
bright Sun as he Sheds his luster upon these gloomy windows!” 
The day following was “dark and gloomy” with heavy clouds 
hanging low in the sky. A light mist of rain and sleet fell and 
made “a sheet of ice on the entire visible surface of the earth.” 
Rain continued for two more days, then the weather turned quite 
warm. “The prison walls have become thawed through and our 
Prison Walks resemble a hog pen more than the abode of 200 well 
raised and educated men.” The mud was “the meanest, blackest, 
slickest, stickyest that ever was made.” 

Amid dark and lowering clouds with rays of sunshine some- 
times penetrating through, Anderson wrote on December 20: 

Day after day Snow, Rain, Sleet, and Mud has greeted us on every 
hand untill for the want of exercise both mind and body has become 
stail and Stupid. Still today, as we may expect in all the dark hours 
through life, we have a lovely sunshine; its bright and golden rays 
seem made to disperse every gloom and Chace every Sadness from our 
heart. Nor does the Chronicle of the weather contrast unfavorably 
with our Bodily welfare, and Suffering For amid the short rations and 
empty stomachs where Clothing is Scarce and feet are cold for want of 
Blankets, and poverty and rags stare us in the face we turn about and 
in comes the ray of Some gentle beaming Star & it disperses the gloom 
that over hangs this department of our existence. 

December 21 opened with a snowstorm and ended the same 
way. Before nightfall the snow was four or five inches deep on the 
ground. Once or twice the sun “tore its way through the clouds 
and dispersed for a time the gloom that overhangs such days.” 
This Tennessean declared that December 23 was the coldest day 
that he had ever experienced. Although he anticipated suffering 
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from the severe cold, he would endure it as others near him were 
also in much discomfort. 

On Christmas Day, which came on Sunday, early visible 
clouds vanished and the sun rose bright. A clear sky in mid after. 
noon began to give way to cloudiness, and the day ended with a 
sprinkle of rain. Evidently inclement weather continued, as evi- 
denced by the diary entry of December 27: “Today has been warm 
and Cloudy with appearance of rain. About 11 o’clock A. M. [the] 
sun Shone out a few Minutes, Clouds [were] generally close and 
heavy. Since dark, light rain [has fallen]— Our Prison is cer- 
tainly the muddiest place in creation; the ground thawed through 
and there is hardly a foot in the pen where you will not go over 
shoe mouth.” 

The sun shone intermittently during the next few days. 
Clouds appeared, rains fell, snow came, wind blew, and the 
temperature dropped. Then a wind from the south warmed the 
environs of Camp Chase but only for a day. Snow fell again on 
the night of December 30, and the New Year, 1865, began “very 
cold and clear.” Anderson wrote on January 2 that the day was 
“bright and sunshiny,” and continued: “The snow that covers the 
earth is giving way before his golden rays like the morning dew. 
It’s quite cold and little clouds would soon restore the rocks of 
frozen earth to the surface. Such days as this increases our desires 
to be free again and enjoy the open air.” 

Only a few days more remained of this soldier’s captivity, 
but he continued to include a brief description of the weather in 
his diary. Wednesday, January 3, revealed changeable weather. 
Morning cloudiness gave way to midday clearness, which as night 
approached was replaced by low-hung clouds. There was much 
snow on the ground with every indication of “more soon.” 

These forecasts of early snows were apparently amiss, be- 
cause the next two days were “clear and warm” with the sun melt- 
ing much of the snow already on the ground. It was not until 
January 6 that there was a real change. “Heavy snow fell all day 
and I don’t think I ever spent a more gloomy day.” During the 
night “a heavy snow fell. It was a regular snow storm. Today 
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great festoons of ice and snow overhang the eves like crags of 
rocks on the distant mountain in Mid Winter. Our prison is full 
of drifts from two to four feet deep. Such sights as these I have 
never before seen.” 


Not for three days did Anderson mention the weather again. 
On January 10 he wrote: “This is a real winter day such as may 
be found in Northern Countries. It began in the night past to rain. 
Morning came it still continued. The surface of the Earth was a 
sheet of ice. And all day it has been rain, sleet and snow. At this 
writing it is a perfect snow storm.” This southern soldier dis- 
liked the enduring snows of Ohio and wrote with disgust: “[I 
have] not been out of sight of snow for several weeks.” 


How did such inclement weather affect the prisoners in 
Camp Chase? So far as Private Anderson and his comrades were 
concerned, his diary reveals some interesting information. Ander- 
son secured an upper bunk after his arrival in this northern prison 
camp. In cold weather a bunk near the ceiling was preferable 
for many reasons. “First, its warmer because as science teaches 
heated air rises. So when the stove below gets warm we who bunk 
near the roof keep very comfortable. Second, Having to climb 
seven or eight feet lazzy fellows rarely ever have energy to climb 
so high to lounge, hence we can keep our blankets cleaner, and 
third, its more private and not so much crowded.” 

Perched high on his bunk a few feet beneath the ceiling, 
Anderson penned in his diary a lengthy description of his quar- 
ters: 


Our room is about 24 feet Square, Our bunks occupy 7 feet on one 
side of the room. The Stove [is] in the Middle of the House and our 
Shelves and Tables [are] next [to] the wall all around. Each Man 
has his chair, Stool or Box to sit on. And when we give our Stock of 
Wood room inside (which we have to do or have it stolen) we are just 
about as thick as we can be to “Stir with a Stick.” Every Man is always 
in somebody’s way. And our different dispositions is as different as 
our phases. We get on with very little quarreling which seems almost 
a wonder of itself. I rather conclude, that Men are like so Many Mules, 


~_— 


* January 14, 1865. 
* December 13, 1864. 
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that to treat them like Mules and they act that way. If you want mules 
to fight put a few in the Stable together, but if you want peace Crowd in 
as long and [sic] it will hold and they can’t or don’t fight— So it is 
I think with this Many Men.°° 


There were nineteen men in Anderson’s mess. The identity 
of only a few of these prisoners of war has been preserved in 
this diary. The oldest comrade, “that old man whose face bears 
so many furrows” but who had “as yet few gray hairs,” was 
Judge Jonathan Huddleston of West Virginia. “His ups and 
Downs” would have provided food for Anderson’s pen for several 
hours, but he was over sixty years of age and deserved to dwell 
“in peace and enjoy all the comforts and conveniences which he 
could fix up for himself. If he smokes or chews let him spit where 
he may.” 


Yet another man past three score years was a member of 
this group. He was formerly a chancery judge in Tennessee and 
“a man of much dignity and taste.” Now his “heavy locks and 
frosted beard and wrinkled brow” were mute evidences of “the 
bitter waters that flow in thy path.” 


“Again, the ruthless hand of war, sends from their quiet 
country home far, far away in the State of Mississippi, two 
brothers who humbly try to preach God’s great goodness to a 
dying world. And now I see them leaning implicitly on His 
Providence for deliverance from this gloomy abode.” 


With two exceptions, none of Anderson’s comrades were re- 
leased before he was. On January 13 this diary records the dis- 
missal of the aging Judge Huddleston. Anderson delighted in the 
freedom of his comrade from West Virginia because of “his 
extreme age and infirmity” and the fact that he had been in prison 
“more than 14 months.” Three days later there occurred the 
quite unexpected release of Anderson’s “fellow prisoner and mess 
mate Colonel E. C. Frost of Canton, Mississippi. He has been 
superintendent of the Mississippi Valley Railroad and was my 
constant companion day and night since last May.” In the absence 

” Ibid. 


* Ibid. They are revealed elsewhere in Anderson’s diary as the Rev. John E. 
Pearson and the Rev. J. M. Pearson. 
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of all hope his health gave way, and when he was ordered out he 

could scarcely rise to walk. “I rejoice to know that he has got 

his liberty although I miss him very much.”” y 
The diary contains a brief description of the prison in which 

Anderson was confined during the latter part of his imprisonment: 


This prison No. 1 is one of the first made after the War began 
and at first contained about one Acre. It [is] Now enlarged to one 
and one half acres and contains two Barracks with five mess rooms each. 
It will hold Six more [barracks] of the same size, and will then house 
600 prisoners comfortably. Prison no. 2 adjoins it on the South and 
contains 18 Barracks 24 X 100 feet and Made to hold from two [to] 
three hundred Men each, who at that rate would be very much crowded. 
It was built the 2nd year of the War, and formerly contained the 
Hospitals Now removed out side the inner Wall. Prison no. 3, as it 
now stands, is entirely New and Joins no. 2 on the South. It is said 
to be very nicely laid out and Kept. It contains between [sic] 18 
buildings like those in no. 2 and is an enclosure of about 7 acres. The 
Parapet is about 18 feet high around all and Sentinals walk on the 
top at distance[s] from one another of 40 yards with but one opening 
besides the office door to each one. 

Prison No. one contains one hundred and Ninety Men; No. 2 
about fifteen hundred and Prison 3 between thirty eight and forty 
[hundred?]. I would be safe in Saying that there is Now Six[ty?] 
hundred men Confined here. [Anderson later added with pencil that the 
“true figure is 5,482.”’| 

The Water is supplied from wells. It is Smartly impregnated with 
lime stone though quite Cold and clear. It is found from 15 to 20 feet 
from the surfice. Prison No. 2 had [sic] a large reservior that Contains 
several hundred gallons which is filled each day and loosed to carry 
away the filth that accumulates in a deep planked ditch thereby Keeping 
all things quite clean. The Hospitals are opposite the gate of No. 3 on 
the west side. It is [sic] well supplied—and attended by Men Paroled 
for that purpose.** 


During most of the months in Camp Chase this Tennessee 
Confederate soldier was in fairly good health. On occasion, how- 
ever, he complained of illness, as on December 16: “I am quite 
unwell with a cold, rather hoarse and sore throat—was greatly 


™@ January 16, 1865. 
*December 15, 1864. 
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benefited last night by pinning my sock around my neck.” But 
the next day his room was “lit up nicely and how much more 
cheerful all seemed.” 


Repeatedly the diary reveals the ravages of smallpox. The 
air was “perfectly impregnated with small pox.” One case de- 
veloped within four feet of Anderson’s bed, but he escaped.” 
On January 4 this soldier was ill again: 

I suffered all night nearly with cold, and yet I could not tell why 
for I had my usual Am[oun]t of blankets and the night was not as Cold 
as Some others have been when I was quite comfortable. Today I am 
nearly sick. [I have] a severe pain in My Stomach and a bad head ache. 
How gloomy such feelings Makes us. We begin to think about being 
sick and having to go to the Hospital, and what is worse we Never Know 
at what time the Small Pox is [likely] to lay hold of us and Carry us 
to our long home by way of the pest house. But I have been so Much 
exposed to it in the last 10 mo[nths] that I have learned to think I am 
not subject to it. Let come what May I will try to be ready to meet it. 


“Every Prisoner,” wrote Anderson, “‘was issued one blanket, 
one changing of under clothing and one suit of common grey pants 
and coat.” They were allowed to buy from the prison supply 
room “stamps, writing materials, tobacco, cigars, pipes, combs, 
hair brushes, tooth brushes, clothes brushes, scissors, thread, 
needles, handkerchiefs, towels, soap, pocket looking glasses and 
matches.” On December 17 newspapers and candles were added 
to the list of things which could be purchased.” 

As early as December 16 Anderson’s diary reveals that he 
had information to the effect that an uncle, James M. Anderson of 
Glasgow, Kentucky, had recently returned from Washington 
“whither he has been to procure the release of some prisoners.” 
He requested his nephew who was the author of this journal “to 
secure the proper papers of his case.” A statement of this pris- 
oner’s arrest and imprisonment was forwarded to Anderson in 
Kentucky, but the inmate of Camp Chase dared not hope for 
immediate release, because “matters are so uncertain.” 

* December 21, 1864. 


December 17, 1864. The soldiers could write two letters per week of one 
page each. These were to be written on Wednesday or Saturday. 
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The diary reveals numerous thoughts of Anderson’s im- 
mediate family, his relatives and his friends, and his great desire 
to be returned to them. On December 23 the entry reads in part: 

What can I say to my dear wife to keep up her spirits. I can not 
flatter her again of my chances to get home, she has already been de- 
ceived too often on that point. I must not tell her how little I get to 
eat nor how cold I am for that would give her Anxiety for me that she 
could not better. So I will let these points pass without notice and boast 
of my good health for it is true that God does bless me in it. 


On January 11 a letter from his uncle informed Private 
Anderson that he would “be released next week.” The prisoner 
regarded the news as correct. That which seemed “but as an acci- 
dent is to be the cause of my liberation. So it was in my cap- 
ture.”** Soon the monotonous scenes which he had experienced 
would be “erased from the tablet of memory. The jar and 
wrangle of discontented men,” Anderson hoped, would “give way 
to the Society of my dear and quiet little family. The entire 
absence of all interest in worldly affairs will be replaced by more 
active scenes of grasping men. And I hope that the time is near 
when Short and meager diet will give way to abundance and 
plenty.” 


The last entry in the diary, on January 19, ended thus: 


I can neither read, write, nor work; for the former it is too dark 
up here and the Stove is so crowded that we can hardly sit there at best. 
If Mr. J[ame]s M. Anderson was successfull in getting my release it 
ought to reach here tomorrow or at all events the next day. So, I end 
My pilgrimage in these parts and go to [the] field of a fairer clime. 


* January 11, 1865. 
* January 18, 1865. 
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THE DIARY OF JOHN BEATTY, JANUARY-JUNE 1884 
Part IlI* 


edited by Harvey S. Forp 
Head Librarian, Toledo Blade 


Wednesday, March 26, 1884 The newspaper correspondents have 
for the last month been urging me to give them an interview on the 
political situation. What they mean by an interview is a carefully pre- 
pared dialogue between the correspondent who asks the questions or is 
represented as asking them, and the interviewed person, so called, who 
writes both questions and answers himself, so that there may be no mis- 
takes in the interview. This evening I have been putting in a little work 
on one of these imaginary interviews and I quote part of it, simply 
because I can not think of any other way to fill up this page. 

“Sherman has recently taken a fresh hold of the southern business, 
and is endeavoring to show the country what it has hitherto been un- 
willing to see namely: that in violation of the Constitution the colored 
men of the south are counted as a basis of representation in Congress, 
and not counted at the polls as voters, and now that his hand is in, I 
desire him to continue the work, and to be placed where he can prosecute 
it the most effectively. The freedman must either be allowed to vote and 
have his vote counted, or the South must be content with half its present 
number of Congressmen. This has been my platform for ten years, and 
as Senator Sherman stands squarely on it I am for him, just as I would 
be for my bitterest personal enemy if I believed him to be sincere, 
capable, and courageous enough to enforce the law in this regard.” 


Thursday, March 27, 1884 Called at the Neil this evening and while 
talking with Colonel Fink an employe of the Post Office Department 
whose duties take him through many of the southern states, about the 
political and financial condition of the people of that section, ex- 
Governor Foster entered the room from the elevator with a number of 
politicians with whom he had evidently been in private consultation with 
respect to the candidates likely to come before the next Republican state 


* Parts I and II of General Beatty’s diary appeared in the April and October 
issues of the Quarterly, Vol. LVIII, pp. 119-151 and 390-427. 
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convention. It had been a year or more since we met on friendly terms 
and within that period I had said some very bitter things about him, and 
he, through his son in law, Mussy, had retorted with equal bitterness, 
but I nodded to him in a friendly way, we shook hands, and he took a 
seat beside me. In the course of the conversation he spoke of the growth 
of Fostoria, and how glad he was to get back there again, when I 
assured him that I was glad to find that he was so contented with the 
place, and hoped he would never leave it again and that if he had asked 
me about it four years ago I should have advised him to remain there. 
He replied that he was aware of that and probably would not have left 
it if it had not been for an abusive circular which somebody—possibly 
me, had circulated about him. I said if the circular he referred to was 
a well written document and chock full of truth, I was probably the 
author of it, but he said it was not that kind. We talked together about 
an hour in a friendly and social way evidently to the surprise of most 
folks who thought we were not on speaking terms. 


Friday, March 28, 1884 In my record of yesterday I referred to 
Colonel Fink of Mansfield whose official business required him to travel 
more or less through the southern states. In speaking of the lack of 
desire among the white people of that section to encourage or sustain 
public schools for the education of the negro, he said that in one school 
district of Virginia of which he had knowledge, the teacher selected by 
the trustees could neither read nor write, and that he was appointed not 
to teach, but to draw the money to which the district was entitled in 
order that it might be used for political purposes. He says that the 
white people entertain the opinion that education spoils the negro! that 
so soon as he becomes educated he refuses to work for the whites, and 
as the whites do no work and rely wholly upon the blacks for the labor 
necessary to put in their corn, cotton, and tobacco, schools are regarded 
as an evil which if tolerated would deprive the south of working people. 
The whites now manage as in pro-slavery times to live off the negro. 
They hire the negro either by promise of money or a share of the prod- 
ucts, to put in what they call a “crop,” and from this “crop” black and 
white manage to eke out a miserable existence. On the best of tables 
during the most of the year the food consists of hoe cake and salt pork. 
Occasionally eggs and turnip top greens are added to the regular meal 
and in spring and early summer chicken may be found on rare occasions. 
No white man will work—like a nigger, at manual labor, and they are 
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all opposed to schools because they think education unfits the negro for 
the work they desire him to do. 


Saturday, March 29, 1884 The theme of conversation on the streets 
to day was the riot at Cincinnati growing out of the verdict of a jury in 
the case of a man accused of murder.** The murder was a most atrocious 


* Cincinnati had hardly recovered from the flood when it became the scene 
of the worst civil insurrection in the history of the state. The riots grew out of a 
profound dissatisfaction with the administration of criminal justice in Cincinnati 
and “were the natural result of the refusal of the outraged public conscience to 
abide any longer by open and notorious defiance of the law.” The particular 
incident which set off the disturbances was the Berner case. William Berner (a 
German) and Joseph Palmer (a mulatto) murdered their employer, William Kirk, 
for a small sum of money. Kirk, a stableman, was cold bloodedly beaten to death, 
and Berner confessed that the murder was premeditated. Berner was tried first. 
He was defended by T. C. Campbell, and, the evidence notwithstanding, the jury 
ouly found Berner guilty of manslaughter. Not quite a year later a determined 
attempt was made to disbar Campbell for his part in the Berner and other cases. 
William Howard Taft, then a young attorney, had a major role in pressing the 
charges against Campbell, but the prosecution was unsuccessful and Campbell was 
acquitted. Henry F. Pringle, The Life and Times of William Howard Taft (2 vols., 
New York, 1939), I, 87-91. 

There was a scene in the courtroom when the verdict was pronounced, and 
the judge was indignant, but the jury had left him no alternative, and he was 
forced to limit his sentence to twenty years imprisonment. On Friday night, March 
28 (the day of Berner’s sentencing), a protest meeting was held in the Music Hall 
which was attended by eight thousand people. The meeting was conservative in tone 
and adjourned early, at 9:30 p. m., leaving a large part of the crowd unsatisfied. 
As the meeting was breaking up someone raised the cry “Hang Berner!” a mob 
formed to march on the jail, and the trouble had started. 

In so far as its primary objective was concerned, the mob had already been 
frustrated, for the authorities had started Berner on his way to the state penitentiary 
in Columbus (where, after escaping and being recaptured, ultimately he arrived). 
The jail could easily have withstood a seige, but the sheriff refused to fire on the 
mob, and the jail doors were broken in without difficulty. Palmer escaped lynching 
by denying his identity and claiming to be a white man. Police reinforcements, 
rushed into the jail by way of a tunnel, were unable to eject the mob. They were 
joined by elements of the lst Regiment of the Ohio National Guard (whose head- 
quarters were in Cincinnati), who arrived by the same route. Firing broke out and 
there were many casualties on both sides, but the soldiers cleared the jail. 

The mob outside then proceeded to arm itself by looting a G. A. R. armory 
and several gun shops. By ions 3 a. M. the firing died down and the mob began 
to disperse. ‘Dates the day (Saturday, March 29) there was an uneasy truce, but 
great apprehension existed in the city and Governor Hoadly mobilized the entire 
military strength of the state and ordered it to Cincinnati. 

With the coming of darkness the mob gathered again. The original cause of 
the trouble had now been lost sight of, the worst elements of the city had taken 
charge of the mob, and there was a state of affairs dangerously close to civil war. 
There were still but few troops in the city, and the mob was able to storm and 
burn the courthouse; the sheriff’s red auction flag was captured by them and carried 
as a standard. There was heavy fighting around the jail. Among the first troops 
to arrive from out of town was the 4th Regiment from Dayton, bat “the sight of 
the mob, however, was too much for these carpet soldiers and they turned and fled 
to the depot, from whence they came, making record time.” The 14th Regiment 
then arrived from Columbus and performed much more satisfactorily. Fixing 
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one, without any palliating circumstances and the evidence against the 
criminal was not only conclusive but he had, himself, confessed that it 
was a deliberately planned and executed homicide and yet the jury 
found him guilty of simply manslaughter, when the verdict should have 
been murder in the first degree. This verdict, the time consumed in the 
trial, and the fact that there were over forty other men accused of 
murder in the Cincinnati jail, and the further fact that crime had been 
having free course in that city, so exasperated the people that they held 
indignation meetings, then gathered in mobs to attack the city prison 
with the avowed purpose of lynching the inadequately sentenced mur- 
derer and others confined in it. The murderer—Berner, however, was 
put on the train despite the vigilance of the mob, and started for the 
penitentiary, but at Loveland the train was intercepted by an immense 
number of people evidently intent upon lynching the prisoner, and in 
the confusion he escaped. This afternoon the fire bells of this city rang 
the riot alarm, and upon inquiring it was found to be a call for the 
assembling of the 14th regiment of the National Guard, which had been 
ordered to proceed to Cincinnati to aid the authorities there to quell 
a riot now in progress, or so imminent as to threaten the public peace. 
The regiment left the Depot at 6 P. M. However, the murderer was 
recaptured and lodged in the penitentiary about 7 P. M. In the melee 
of last night at Cincinnati some were killed and quite a number wounded, 
and there are grave apprehensions of still more serious trouble to night. 


Sunday, March 30, 1884 The people have been all day discussing 
the situation at Cincinnati, and eager for any item of information re- 
specting the proceedings of the mob and the militia in that unfortunate 
city. Last night the court house was burned to the ground and all, or 
most of the records usually kept at county seats destroyed. The mob 
and the military came in collision, and there were many wounded and 
some killed, on both sides, but principally I think on the part of the 


bayonets, they attacked the mob and drove the rioters through the streets, though 
not without heavy fighing. 

On Sunday, March 30, the rest of the state militia arrived in Cincinnati. Street 
barricades were thrown up, but the mob disregarded the large number of troops 
present, and when night fell the rioters rallied once more. Again there was hard 
fighting, and a Gatling gun was employed to break up a particularly determined 
attack on a barricade. This broke the resistance of the mob, and the fighting was 
not renewed after Sunday night. Charles Theodore Greve, Centennial History of 
Cincinnati and Representative Citizens (2 vols., Chicago, 1904), I, 998-1004. Randall 
and Ryan estimate the casualties “conservatively” at three hundred killed and 
wan ie _ O. Randall and Daniel J. Ryan, History of Ohio (5 vols., New York, 
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mob, or possibly that of the spectators. A young man named Voglegesang | 


who went from this place simply to witness the affair was struck by a 
stray shot and killed: a few young men of this city who were members 
of the Ohio National Guard are reported to have been wounded in the 
engagement of last night. The destruction of the court house and the 
records contained therein will entail a loss on Hamilton County that 
it will be both difficult and expensive to make good. The unjust decision 
of a jury is now being made the pretext for all manner of lawlessness, 
and for this unfortunate condition of the popular mind I think the 
sensational newspapers of Cincinnati are in a large degree responsible. 
These papers are no longer content to make a plain statement of an 
occurrence, but they dwell upon all its harrowing details, and seek to 
inflame the passions of their readers when they should address their 
judgments only. It is true, I think, that juries have ceased to dispense 
justice in our cities: under our present system of selecting jurymen, 
cunning and unscrupulous lawyers are able to select creatures who have 
neither the capacity to weigh evidence, and to follow an argument and 
understand the law, nor the desire to deal honestly between man and 
man. It is openly charged that in the courts of the county attornies are 
sometimes permitted to prepare the list of names{ from which the jury 
is to be selected, and that at all times when defending a criminal, prefer- 
ence is given to those who are the most likely to look favorably on crime. 
It is almost impossible for a rich man, in the plainest case, to obtain 
judgment when the defendant is a poor man. In fact justice in our cities 
is not only blind, but deaf, and at heart thoroughly corrupt. The judges 
are politicians: lawyers aspirants for office, and jury men little party 
whips who control doubtful, indifferent or vicious voters, and who expect 
to obtain more than the legal fee for their services. But all this of course 
does not justify a resort to mob violence. It does, however, suggest the 
necessity for deliberate organization with a view to the reformation of 
our judiciary. 


t F W Wood—suggestion of Booth. 


Monday, March 31, 1884 The mob was reasonably quiet last night 
and to day the city was comparatively peaceful. Troops on the way 
thither have been ordered to return to their homes. There have been 
some woundings, and, I think, a few deaths within the last twenty four 
hours, but these accidental rather than intentional. Young Voglegesang 
is still alive. 
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Tuesday, April 1, 1884 Last evening when walking out from the 
office with Judge Anderson the conversation turned on public speakers, 
and Thomas Corwin®® was mentioned as one of the readiest, most eloquent, 
and wittiest of orators, Anderson said he heard Corwin say that he rarely 
if ever undertook to make a speech without painstaking preparation. By 
this, Anderson said, he did not perhaps mean that he wrote out his 
speeches and consulted them, but that he thought them out beforehand, 
and had all the points thoroughly fixed in his mind in their proper order 
before he attempted to deliver them. In the conversation alluded to, 
Corwin said that his fellow members of Congress, and the country gen- 
erally gave him great credit for his speech in answer to General Crary*® 
of Michigan, and thought as a matter of course that it was impromptu, 
but in fact the whole subject was very familiar to him and fresh in his 
mind for he had but recently written the life of General Harrison, and 
it was therefore an exceedingly easy matter to imagine a corn stalk 
Militia General occupying places which Harrison had filled, and ridicul- 
ing his manner of managing a campaign in actual war. 

All the bunting in the city was thrown out this afternoon in honor 
of the Columbus battalion of the Ohio National Guard which was ex- 
pected to arrive from Cincinnati at 5 oclk P M. but did not reach 
the Depot until about 8. 


Wednesday, April 2, 1884 What I have said of Corwin on the pre- 
ceding page suggests a little incident which Gen. Joe Geiger told me of 
him. In 1840 or thereabouts Corwin made a speech in the afternoon at 
one village, and then was to be conveyed to another place to fill an 
evening appointment. Joe was selected to drive him across the country 
and when he drove up to the tavern and Corwin got in the carriage, the 
first words said were “boy, do you know how to keep your mouth shut?” 
“Yes” replied Joe “I think I do.” “Well then keep it shut.” For the 
next two hours as the horses trotted along over the dirt roads, through 
the woods, and the half cleared farms not a word was spoken and 


*® Thomas Corwin was born in Kentucky and moved to Lebanon in 1798 as a 
child. A Whig in politics, Corwin was a representative in congress from 1831 to 
1840, governor of Ohio from 1840 to 1842, and a United States Senator from 1845 
to 1850. He was secretary of the treasury from 1850 to 1853 and again a representative 
in congress, as a Republican, from 1859 to 1861. He was minister to Mexico from 
1861 to 1864. 

“Isaac Edwin Crary was born in Connecticut and graduated from Trinity 
College at Hartford in 1827. He was admitted to the bar and commenced practice 
in Marshall, Michigan, in 1833. He was a Democrat and the first representative in 
congress from the state of Michigan, serving from 1837 to 1841. 
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Corwin’s thoughts were busy running over and arranging the matter for 
the evening’s discourse. It was a long silence for Joe but he proposed 
to show Mr. Corwin that he had full control over his mouth, and that he 
could keep it shut as long as Corwin could his anyhow, and so he did 
and a very little longer, for some time before the journey ended Mr, 
Corwin woke up as if from a sound sleep, and congratulated his driver 
on his ability to keep quiet, and then by his funny stories kept him 
bubbling over with laughter until they reached the village to which they 
were going. The majority of the Committee in the Keifer-Boynton case 
have decided that Keifer’s charges against Boynton are not sustained by 
the evidence. The minority decided that from the evidence the question 
of veracity cannot be settled—that it is an even thing between them— 
that one has lied but they can’t tell which. 


Thursday, April 3, 1884 The “interview” referred to under date 
of March 26th appeared in to day’s Commercial Gazette. Blaine, however, 
seems to have the lead in Ohio and Pennsylvania and the indications are 
that while he appears to be doing nothing to promote his own candidacy 
his intimate friends, with his knowledge and consent, and possibly men 
who have received their instructions directly from him and money also, 
are secretly at work getting up a boom for him. Whether at this late 
day the tide in his favor can be checked sufficiently to secure a delegation 
from Ohio favorable to John Sherman is a matter of extreme doubt, 
but his friends thought that a word from me might help to do it, and 
hence the “interview.” 

This evening I delivered my lecture on “Getting a Start” at the 
rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There was a good 
audience present composed mainly of young and middle aged men. The 
lecture seemed to be very acceptable to them, and some were even kind 
enough to speak very highly of it. The impressible newspaper man was 
on hand at the close to take possession of the manuscript, so that I 
presume it will appear in cold type to morrow. 

Called at the Neil House for a minute and met Judge Seeny,** 
Member of Congress from the Tiffin District. My first acquaintance with 
him occurred at Putinbay some years ago. He is a very genial and 
capable man, but an ardent democrat. 


“George Ebbert Seney (not Seeny) was born in Pennsylvania and moved to 
Tiffin as an infant. A Democrat, he was elected a judge of the court of common 
pleas in 1857. He served for two years as quartermaster of the 101st Ohio Infantry 
during the Civil War. Seney was a representative in congress from 1883 to 1891. 
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Friday, April 4, 1884 My lecture on “Getting a Start” in the Dis- 
patch of today, but there is a displacement of one sentence in it as 
presented which knocks the sense out of a whole paragraph, and several 
other blunders of the typos which will probably be charged upon the 
author and not increase his credit—if he has any for good writing and 
good sense. 

Captain J. C. Donaldson is here from Washington looking after 
Mr. Sherman’s presidential interests. The Senator is evidently uneasy, 
and some what chagrined over the popularity of Blaine in Ohio, and 
feels that something must be done at once, if he secures for himself a 
united delegation from the state. At my suggestion it is now proposed 
to interview leading business men with a view to getting from them 
expression to the effect that Sherman’s nomination would be favorable 
to the business interests of the country, and prove eminently satisfactory 
to the merchants, farmers and manufacturers, and that in addition to 
this he would bring back to the party the German vote of former years, 
and so poll a larger vote than any other man who could be selected. 
On the other hand Blaine, who has been paraded over the state as a 
prohibitionist, by Neil Dow‘? and others, would be especially distasteful 
to the Germans, and hence would in all probability be defeated. There 
is some truth in all this certainly and perhaps a great deal, for Blaine 
is not popular with the Germans and Sherman is. 


Saturday, April 5, 1884 Judge J. R. Swan, a gentleman of nearly 
if not quite 80 years of age, called at the bank to day and inquired for 
me. When I told him who I was he asked to see me a few minutes in 
private and when I had seated him in the back room he said that he 
had read my lecture with a great deal of pleasure, and thought perhaps 
I had no idea of the great amount of good it was likely to do if properly 
presented to young men, that it was in simple, forcible language which 
any one could understand, and he had called to see if I would consent to 
have it published in handsome form to be sold or distributed gratuitously. 
I told him that I would feel very highly complimented if it was thought 
worthy of publication, that all I asked was an opportunity to correct a 


“Neal (not Neil) Dow was born and lived his life in Blaine’s home state of 
Maine. He was twice mayor of Portland and was largely responsible for the adoption 
of prohibition in Maine in 1851. His hatred of slavery was only equaled by his 
loathing of alcoholic drink, and he was commissioned colonel of the 13th Maine 
Infantry during the Civil War. He was promoted to brigadier general, twice wounded, 
captured, and exchanged during the course of the conflict. In 1880 Dow was the 
Prohibition party’s candidate for president and received 10,305 votes. 
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few blunders which had crept into it while in the hands of the printers, 
The Judge has been a resident of Columbus for many years and is gen- 
erally known throughout the state by a law book called, I think “Swan’s 
Treatise” a book which is indispensable to every Justice of the Peace, 
He is a clear headed, well educated man who does not travel out of his 
way to compliment people, simply for the sake of making himself agree- 
able. I was much touched by his earnest eulogy of the lecture. Soon 
after he left I received a letter from a publisher asking for the manu- 
script, and stating that steps were being taken to print it in pamphlet 
form.** 


Sunday, April 6, 1884 This morning I went down to the Broad 
Street Congregational Church to hear Dr Gladden, but found the rev- 
erend Colonel Anderson occupying the pulpit. The latter however gave 
us a very fair discourse, but probably not as good a one as Dr Gladden 
would have preached had he been there. Colonel Anderson is a fine 
reader, and rather prides himself on being an elocutionist. His sermons, 
however, are not so tersely written—full of thought and practical, as 
those of Dr Gladden, who makes no pretentions to oratory, although he 
reads his sermons fairly well. 

The day has been clear and pleasant. This afternoon when Hobart 
and Lucy returned from Sunday School I went with them over to Mr. 
Hinman’s and with him, his daughter Flora and her dog “Spot” we took 
a long walk. The children and the dog were very lively, and did a good 
deal of running. Spot was especially active, and after we got into the 
open fields he amused the children and himself very much, by making 
furious dashes after stray cows, and circling round them, and pretend- 
ing that he was going to catch them by their tails, and when, by kicking 
back they suggested to him that such proceedings might be carried too 
far to be at all agreeable to his dogship, he would retire to a safe 
distance, and express his contempt for them by vigorous speeches in 
the dog language, which—as the cows did not seem to be worried at all, 
I presume they did not understand. 


“Beatty’s lecture was printed by A. H. Smythe of Columbus in pamphlet 
form under the title Getting a Start, Facts and Figures Without Advice. It con- 
tained a great deal of the homely wisdom of the type that is no longer fashionable, 
concerning the merits of thrift, hard work, and the prompt payment of bills. It 
was filled with examples all going to show that money deposited in a savings account 
accumulating by compound interest, or loaned on “good mortgage notes,” was put 
to a more rewarding use than when invested in fancy clothes, billiards, dancing, 
or the theater. The burden of Beatty’s argument was that success or failure de- 
pended upon the individual, and that the failures had no cause for complaint, as 
they had only themselves to blame. 
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Monday, April 7, 1884 This has been the day of the spring elec- 
tions. The indications at 10 p m were that there had been a light vote, 
and that the Republicans had carried the city. The only thing at stake 
in the elections of any interest to the general public is the issue as to 
whether Baseball and other games of amusement and profit should be 
allowed on Sundays, and this issue I fear was not very clearly made, 
as for instance in the 9th Ward the Republican Candidate for Council 
was opposed by those favorable to having games on the Sabbath, and 
at the same time those who favored his election claimed that if elected 
he would not vote to prohibit them, so as the matter stands no one can 
tell what his opinion is on the subject. In other wards of the city the 
same uncertainty prevailed as to the views of candidates on this question. 

I have long thought that it will be impossible to obtain good city 
government until in our local election all party organizations are aban- 
doned and good men unite, select a non partisan ticket—what might be 
called a business man’s ticket, and these seek to rally the better element 
to its support. It matters but little now which party has control, either 
is quite sure to give us a bad local government. On the Republican 
ticket today were three notoriously intemperate men, one of whom is 
notoriously dishonest. The Democratic candidates were worse, if possible. 


Tuesday, April 8, 1884 I have this evening been reading Senator 
James F. Wilsons** speech on civil rights. The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court is very justly objected to by him, as one at variance with 
the constitution and common sense. The constitution says “No state 
shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws” but the Court says in effect, the state may stand idle, indifferent, 
and by its attitude encourage scourging, wounding and murder, and yet 
make no denial of the equal protection of the law. It may reward political 
murderers, scourgers, ballot box stuffers and ballot box destroyers, and 
yet not deny the equal protection of the law. It may by law put corrupt 
Judges in polling precincts for the express purpose of defrauding 
citizens, and yet make no denial of the equal protection of the law. A 
million voters who have been threatened and outraged, and defrauded 
of every right dear to freedom may stand up and demand the states pro- 


“James Falconer Wilson was born in Newark, Ohio, and was admitted to 
the bar there in 1851. In 1853 he moved to Iowa and was elected to both houses 
of the state legislature as a Democrat. He was elected in 1861 to fill a vacancy 
as a representative in congress, as a Democrat, and was three times reelected, as a 
Republican, serving from 1861 to 1869. Wilson was a United States Senator from 
Iowa from 1882 to 1895. 
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tection, but if the state simply turns a deaf ear to their appeals according 
to the decision it is no denial of protection. The state can protect you— 
is in duty bound to protect you, but if by saying nothing and doing 
nothing, it can accomplish your destruction there is no denial of pro. 
tection— This seems the sheerest folly. The people of a state constitute 
the state. What the people do with the knowledge of the authorities and 
without protest from them is as much the action of the state as if au- 
thorized by written law. The law may indeed say you shall not murder, 
but if the state never seeks to arrest the murderer, and never punishes 
him, it denies protection to the citizen just as much as if by statute it 
authorized murder. 


Wednesday, April 9, 1884 On the invitation of Mr. Hinman I went 
with him this evening to Comstocks Opera House to witness a play 
adapted to the stage from Alexander Dumas’ story entitled Count Monte 
Christo, or Monte Christo. The story was not familiar to me and it was 
sometime before I could catch the thread of it. The stage adaptation is 
in the highest degree unnatural and improbable, and the actors choose 
the most untimely times for the introduction of topics of conversation, 
and of business. As for instance the Count of Monte Christo makes a 
social call on a family of wealth and standing where he accidentally 
meets a prominent banker, and thereupon in the presence of the others 
present, he draws out a letter of credit, and astounds the banker with the 
magnitude of his demands on him, and on the heels of this, they have a 
quarrel, and the Count frightens the banker out of his wits by detailing 
the bankers recent losses in stock speculation, and suggesting that he is 
unable to pay his debts, and all this is made part of a social call, and 
takes place in the presence of ladies. The acting however in certain 
scenes was fairly good and some of the scenes were splendid, but on the 
whole it was hardly worth the time spent in seeing it, and I was heartily 
glad when the play ended. The author must not only have a very ex- 
travagant imagination, but an utter absence of all sense of the propriety 
of things. 


Thursday, April 10, 1884 The preliminary steps were taken this 
evening in the county for the campaign of 1884. The Republican pri- 
maries selected delegates to the County Convention which will. be held 
on Saturday next for the purpose of selecting delegates to the State Con- 
vention. At the State Convention delegates will be selected to represent 
the State in the National Convention at Chicago. John, who attended 
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the primary in this ward, tells me that I was selected as a delegate to 
the County Convention. There are quite a number of persons in this 
Congressional District who desire to go as delegates to Chicago, and we 
have two or three men in the city anxious to be nominated at Cleveland 
for Secretary of State. Of these I think that Ex-Auditor Oglevee is the 
strongest; Captain Clark recently Department Commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic hopes to succeed through the influence of the 
soldiers, but I think Captain Oglevee stands about as well with them as he. 

Homer Goodwin of Sandusky called on me this morning. He was 
one of the Administrators of my grandfather’s estate, and has long been 
a prominent lawyer in Erie County. 

Viola—brother William’s wife, and child have been visiting with us 
since Tuesday. 

This evening I have been preparing a little speech which I will 
probably be called on to make at the convention of next Saturday. 


Friday, April 11, 1884 The question of selecting delegates to the 
Cleveland Convention has been the subject uppermost in the minds of 
many politicians to day. State Senator Wolcott who is a candidate for 
Secretary of State, stopped for a moment on the street not to electioneer 
me directly but to make himself agreeable. He is said to be a shrewd 
lawyer and a man of good capacity, but he never impressed me favorably, 
possibly because I heard him denounce a bill pending in the Senate in 
private conversation, as all wrong, and yet declare that he proposed to 
vote for it on the ground that it would help the party. Captain Oglevee 
saw me to day also. He is exceedingly anxious to be nominated for 
Secretary of State, and is doing his utmost to get the Franklin County 
delegation solid for himself. Captain Clark is also seeking to get it. 
There seems to be a pretty general feeling in favor of selecting me as 
delegate at large to Chicago but I am not giving the matter any atten- 
tion. If it comes it will be all right and if not all right. There is no 
profit in it and but little honor, and honors of this sort are soon forgotten, 
by even a man’s most intimate friends. They are certainly of no tangible 
advantage to him. 


Saturday, April 12, 1884 The county convention met to day at 10 
o’clk in the City Hall. There was a full attendance. I was selected as 
the presiding officer and on taking the chair made a ten or fifteen minute 
speech which is published in full in the Dispatch of this evening with 
the usual number of typographical errors. It is astonishing what a 
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penchant the printer has for travelling out of his way to get just the word 
the speaker did not use and would not have chosen if he had been ever 
so destitute of words. The speech however seemed to be very acceptable 
to the convention, and I was rewarded for it by being put at the head 
of the delegation to Cleveland. A colored man came near creating a 
very considerable ripple in the proceedings by offering a resolution to 
instruct the delegates to vote for delegates at large who were favorable 
to the nomination of James G. Blaine for President and Robt Lincoln“ 
for Vice President, but the danger was happily avoided by a motion to 
refer all resolutions to a Committee and authorizing the chair to appoint 
the Committee. The result was that this Committee reported in favor of 
not instructing the delegates and this report was adopted by a large 
majority although there was evidently a strong Blaine feeling represented 
in the Convention. Just how the delegates may stand as between Sherman 
and Blaine I do not know. 


Sunday, April 13, 1884 On Tuesday evening I read Senator James 
F. Wilson’s speech on civil rights, and on Wednesday morning I wrote 
thanking him for it, and speaking of it favorably, and asking him if the 
Freedmen were protected in their right to vote and have their votes 
counted he did not think all the other rights referred to in the civil rights 
law would be conceded to them. Tonight I received a letter from him 
under date of April 11th in which he says: “Our Supreme Court made 
a great mistake in its decision on the question of Civil rights. If it had 
fallen back upon the perfectly tenable ground that the right to protect 
is inherent in Government, it would have planted itself upon a basis from 
which it never could have been moved. I agree with you that if we could 
but protect the colored people in their right to vote freely and without 
question save the restraints that the law places, and then assure the 
counting of their votes it would not be long until the great difficulty at- 
tending the colored race in the southern states would be solved. Of 
course we can do something by legislation in that direction, but when 
we shall have done all that we can in that regard still there will be much 
for time to work out and establish”—I think the main thing, however, is 
to secure them in their right to vote. People who have votes generally— 
invariably obtain all the rights and privileges they are entitled to. So 


“Robert Todd, the eldest son of Abraham Lincoln, graduated from Harvard 
in 1864 and served on Grant’s staff at the end of the war. He was secretary of war 
from 1881 to 1885 and felt impelled to support Arthur for the nomination in 1884. 
He was minister to England, 1889-93, and president of the Pullman Company, 
1897-1911. 
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soon as the colored people of Ohio were allowed to vote, the white men 
conceded to them all other rights and now all parties vie with each other 
in professions of good will for the colored man. Before he was more 
or less mistreated by all. 


Monday, April 14, 1884 The Nation of April 10th charges that in 
1869 Blaine, while speaker of the House, used his influence and position 
in the interest of parties who sought to renew a land grant to the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith R R, and subsequently called the attention of the 
promoters of the scheme to his services in the matter and secured from 
them a reward for it. That the evidence of this was contained in two 
letters of his dated respectively June 29th and October 4, 1869. Second: 
He asserted on the floor of the House that the bonds he received were 
“bought by him at precisely the same rate as others paid,” when the 
evidence showed that the bonds came to him as commission on sales, 
and he secured the opportunity to sell by lending himself to aid in secur- 
ing the passage of the bill which gave the bonds value. Third: Blaine 
as shown by his own letters offered to sell Warren Fisher 1/24th interest 
in the Northern Pacific R. R. immediately after Jay Cooke’s contract 
“had been perfected and additional legislation had been obtained.” He 
having he said come into control of the interest by “a strange revolution 
of circumstances.” Fourth: He obtained possession of the Mulligan 
letters which are believed to have contained matter compromising him, 
by pledging his word of honor to restore them, then broke his pledge, 
retained them by force, and subsequently read such of them as he pleased 
to the House.** Fifth: He has used such means to keep himself before 
the people as are only resorted to by quacks and showmen. Lastly he is 
a setter up of districts and a maker of conventions in his own interest. 
His name has been prominently connected with swindling coal schemes 
in the Hocking Valley, with railroad and mining schemes of not too 
savory a character. 


Tuesday, April 15, 1884 The reverend Mr. Poindexter, a colored 
clergyman of the city, has virtually announced himself as a candidate 


“Warren Fisher, Jr., was the business partner of,one of Mrs. Blaine’s brothers 
in Boston, and a friend of Blaine. About 1861 Blaine and Fisher first joined forces 
in a commercial venture, and again eight years afterwards they were associated in 
the unfortunate Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad. James Mulligan was at one 
time a confidential clerk to another of Mrs. Blaine’s brothers and later worked in 
the same capacity for Fisher. Both Fisher and Mulligan ultimately had a falling 
out with Blaine, and at the time of the investigation neither could be counted as 
a friendly witness. For a defense of Blaine’s conduct in this matter, see Edward 
Stanwood, James Gillespie Blaine (Cambridge, 1906), 144-176. 
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for delegate at large by a card in today’s Journal in which he argues 
that a colored man should be recognized by the Republican party for 
the simple reason that he is a colored man. It would have been wiser if 
brother Poindexter had based his argument in behalf of some one of his 
race upon the simple fact that he was a man qualified for the position 
and worthy of it for when he makes the color and previous condition a 
basis for political promotion, he does something very near if not quite 
like what the ex slaveholders do in the south. They say this or that person 
should not have office because he is black. Mr. Poindexter says he should 
have office because he is black. And so they both seek so far as is in 
their power to establish and strengthen the color line. In politics as in 
business a mans color or nationality should no more be thought of than 
his height or weight. He should be regarded simply as an American, 
and the only question considered when his name is mentioned in con- 
nection with an office should be as to his fitness. The idea that this man 
should have this place because he is a German, that man that because he 
is an Irishman, and the other man another because he is colored is the 
sheerest nonsense.*? 


Wednesday, April 16, 1884 Received a very pleasant letter from 
John A. Shauck,** a lawyer of Dayton, assuring me that the delegation 
from that county (Butler) would be favorable to me for delegate at 
large, and that he would himself do all he could for me at Cleveland. 
In answer I said that I was very much obliged to him, and that I had 
become accumstomed to being under obligations to his family. It was 
his grandfather who gave me my first boost in political life by presenting 
my name to the Richland district convention as a candidate for nomina- 
tion as Presidential Elector. Subsequently his father supported me for 
Congress,*® and then the sons. So that the whole family has been excep- 
tionally kind to me. 


“' Poindexter was, however, elected an alternate delegate at large at the state 
convention. 

“John A. Shauck was born in Richland County. He graduated from Otterbein 
College in 1866, and after graduating from the law school of the University of 
Michigan in the following year, began the practice of law in Dayton. He was 
elected a circuit judge in 1884 and reelected in 1889. In 1894 he was elected a 
judge of the supreme court of Ohio and served from February 1895 until December 
914. 

“General Beatty’s first election to congress in 1868 attracted wide attention. 
Cornelius S. Hamilton, the Republican incumbent from the eighth Ohio district, 
was tragically murdered on December 22, 1867, by his son, who was insane. A 
special election to fill the vacancy was held on January 28, 1868. The Democrats had 
carried the state legislature in the fall elections of 1867 and had elected Allen G. 
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Received a letter from Private Dalzell of Caldwell®® asking me to 
present his name to the Cleveland Convention as candidate for secretary 
of state. I answered that I could not do it, that there were two candidates 


Thurman to the senate, so that there was considerable apprehension among 
Republicans as to the outcome. Beatty defeated his Democratic opponent, Barnabas 
Burns, by a majority of only 385 votes. “The result caused great rejoicing among 
Republicans, and a great jollification meeting was held in Columbus, which was 
addressed by a number of distinguished speakers.” The Ohio State Journal com- 
mented: “It cannot be denied that a Republican defeat in the adjoining (Eighth) 
district would have disheartened Republicans throughout the Union. It would 
have been taken as an indication that the reaction that seemed to have set in in 
favor of the ‘Peace Democracy’ on the return of peace, still continues. Our defeat 
there, under the circumstances, would have cast doubt in the minds of some of our 
ability to even carry the State against a Democratic nominee.” Joseph P. Smith, ed., 
History of the Republican Party in Ohio (2 vols., Chicago, 1898), I, 244-245. 
“Caldwell,” wrote Henry Howe in 1888, “is the only spot in the Union that 
possesses a Union soldier who never was an officer who has a national reputation, 
for it is the home of one who has a higher name than that of a score of ordinary 
brigadiers, and that is Private Dalzell.” James Monroe Dalzell was born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1838 to parents of north Irish nativity who took him to Ohio nine years 
afterwards. By teaching school and working on a farm he managed to secure an 
education, and at the time he enlisted in the army, in August 1862, he had just 
commenced his junior year at what is now Washington and Jefferson College. 
Sixty-one years later, in 1923, the college awarded him a B. A. degree. Dalzell was 
discharged in May 1865 as a private, in which grade he passed most of his military 
service, although from February to September, 1863, he held the non-commissioned 
rating of sergeant major. The New York Times ironically remarked that he was 
“apparently the sole private in the Civil War.” Because of his education Dalzell 
was at once made a company clerk, and clerical work, either with his regiment or 
in garrison, seems to have been his principal duty during the war. It gave him 
ample opportunity for correspondence, and he wrote as many as fifty letters a day 
to newspapers, many of which were published. He also wrote extensively to every 
prominent person in the United States—a habit he had begun at the age of 
sixteen—and ultimately became known as “the most copious letter-writer in recorded 
time.” In 1866 he secured a clerkship in the Treasury Department. While holding 
this position he studied law at night, and in 1868 he resigned and returned to 
Caldwell to practice law. In 1869 he was elected prosecuting attorney of Noble 
County, but was defeated for reelection because, as he said, he had aroused the 
hostility of the liquor interests. Dalzell wore his hair long, like General Custer, 
and he soon became a familiar figure in the courts of southern Ohio; and his letter 
writing, which he kept up, gave him national notoriety. In 1873 he determined 
to do something for “the rank and file, the poor, nameless private soldiers,” of 
whom he had been one, and in September of the following year he organized a 
soldiers’ reunion at Caldwell, which was attended by 25,000, including General 
Sherman. The reunion was repeated for five successive years thereafter, and Dalzell 
believed that it compelled “the public to respect the rights of the rank and file.” 
It also gave Dalzell a political boost, and he was twice elected as a Republican to 
the lower house of the state legislature, serving from 1876 to 1880. In the latter 
year he was a candidate for the congressional nomination in his district, but was 
defeated in the convention, as he thought, by bribery and because “no private 
soldier could ever be elected to Congress.” He wrote that this rebuff taught him 
that “no poor man had any business in politics,” and so he “then and there .. . 
abandoned politics forever”; but, as the diary shows, in 1884 he still had political 
hopes. As a politician, he modestly took credit for the elevation of Hayes and 
Garfield to the presidency. After retiring from politics he occupied himself as a 
pension claim agent and as fervent lobbyist for larger military pensions; he also 
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for that position in Franklin and that I could not therefore very well 
advocate the nomination of an outsider. Dalzell would not make a 
strong candidate, on the contrary he would be a very weak one. Very 
many people consider him to be a bore, and still more look upon him 
as a crank, and people generally regard him as both crank and bore. 


Thursday, April 17, 1884 The newspapers are pretty well filled 
with reports of district and state conventions, and with speculations as 
to the chances of the candidates. Blaine evidently has the lead and it 
seems as if Logan might stand second, Arthur third and Sherman or 
Edmunds" fourth. I am not at all sure that I will be chosen by the 
state convention as a delegate at large. I find that an effort is being 
made to put the Franklin County delegation against me. Dr. Aiken, 
much to my surprise called to day to tell me that if I was a Sherman 
man he could not vote for me as he was strongly opposed to Sherman 
and as strongly in favor of Blaine. I told the Dr that I should vote for 
Sherman if selected as a delegate, and that if he favored Blaine I should 
not expect him to vote for me. I think that there are perhaps a number 
of others in the county delegation who will follow Dr Aiken in this 
matter. Still I care very little about it anyway, and shall give myself 
no trouble about it. There is a very bitter article in the Commercial 
Gazette entitled “Ohio’s Disgrace” in which Keifer is denounced as 
a perjurer and a man of small capacity who has been convicted of lying, 
and of procuring criminals to bear false testimony for him. I am afraid 
public sentiment is setting against him. 


wrote poetry and love stories, His last years were passed in the United States 
Soldiers’ Home in Washington. In his autobiography he expressed the fear that 
his military and public services had undermined his health and shortened his life, 
but this fear would seem to have been groundless, since he was 85 when he died 
in Washington in 1924. On the whole, General Beatty’s comments on Dalzell 
appear to do him no injustice. James McCormick Dalzell, Private Dalzell, His 
utobiography, Poems and Comic War Papers (Cincinnati, 1888), 8-48; Henry 
Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (3 vols., Columbus, 1889-91), II, 629, 631-634; 
New York Times, March 30, April 2, 1923; January 31, February 1, 1924. 
"George Franklin Edmunds was born in Vermont and admitted to the bar 
in 1849. After serving in both houses of the Vermont legislature he was appointed 
to the United States Senate. He was reelected and sat in the senate from April 3, 
1866, until his resignation on November 1, 1891. From 1883 to 1885 he was 
president pro tempore of the senate. In 1884 the reform element in the Republican 
party, including such men as Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, supported 
Edmunds for the presidency, but he never received more than ninety-three votes 
in the convention. Edmunds refused to campaign for Blaine, and the defection of a 
number of Edmunds’ supporters is thought to have contributed to Blaine’s defeat. 
After his retirement from the senate Edmunds continued the practice of law, in 
which he had an outstanding reputation, and died in 1919 at the age of 91. 
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Friday, April 18, 1884 Received a long letter from John S. Brasee™ 
of Lancaster. He is very anxious to be nominated for Supreme Judge, 
and thinks that Judge Johnson®* is treating him unfairly in seeking a 
nomination at this time. Brasee says that the Judge agreed to retire at 
the end of his present term and use his influence for him. Brasee was 
a member of the commission to codify the laws of Ohio, and has the 
reputation at home of being a good lawyer, but he always seemed to me 
to be a foppish superficial man, and a conscienceless trimmer in politics. 
He was cheek by jowl with Foster and allowed himself to be used very 
freely in the furtherance of the ex-Governor’s political schemes, but I 
think Brasee used Foster also, as I am quite certain that a number of 
appointments were controlled by him notably that of Enos F. Hall as 
Executive clerk and Charles Martin of Lancaster as a member of the 
Supreme Court Commission. 


Judge Johnson the present member of the Supreme Court is a sedate, 
modest, sensible man, who has now been on the bench I think two terms 
and a candidate for three terms. His strong, anti liquor proclivities, and 
his dissenting opinion on the Pond law® in which he held the law to be 
constitutional, would possibly not make him a strong candidate, but he 
is a good man and a good judge and deserves success. 


Saturday, April 19, 1884 Had a conversation to day with a colored 
man named Holland who has a position in one of the Departments in 
Washington. He has evidently been sent to Ohio by Mr. Sherman to do 
what he can to aid in the Senator’s candidacy. Holland told me that he 
was present at an interview between Sherman and a prominent colored 
man by the name of Lewis who seemed disposed to support Mr. Blaine 
now, and who had supported Blaine four years ago: in which Mr. 
Sherman by way of argument in behalf of himself referred to the fact 
that Beatty had opposed him four years ago but was for him now. 


8 John Schofield Brasee was born in Gallipolis, the son of a lawyer of some 
renown, He was educated at Kenyon College and admitted to the bar in 1854. He 
served on the codifying commission from 1876 to 1879. 

® William Wartenbee Johnson was born in Muskingum County and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1852. In 1858 he was elected a judge of the court of common 
pleas and served until 1866; in 1868 he was again elected, and served until 1872 
when he resigned because of ill health. As a Republican he was elected a judge of 
the supreme court in 1879 and reelected in 1884, Johnson resigned, again for 
reasons of health, in November 1886 and died the following March. 

“The Pond law was passed on April 5, 1882, and established a graduated tax 
rate for saloons. The state supreme court decided that it was unconstitutional. It 
had been passed at the instigation of Governor Foster and had its result in the 
defeat of the Republican party in the state election of 1883. 
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Holland says I am well known among the more intelligent colored men 
of the entire South, and that they call me the old stalwart, and look upon 
me as one who has been most consistent and persistent in calling public 
attention to the injustice which they have suffered at the hands of their 
political enemies. In these days of many newspapers it seems that if 
one obtains notoriety in his own state for views of a peculiar political 
character, or for anything else in fact he becomes known outside the 
state and to people in all the states just about as well as in his own, 
and often he is much more popular elsewhere than at home. Mr. Holland 
may have been giving me a little of what is popularly called “taffy” but 
I have heard something like that from others. In fact in the anti-Hayes 
war I used to get communications quite often from the far south, and 
from Packard and Chamberlin themselves. 


Sunday, April 20, 1884 The primary meetings and county conven- 
tions for the selection of delegates to Cleveland and Chicago were held 
in many of the counties yesterday, and although it would seem from the 
newspaper accounts that Mr. Sherman had perhaps secured a majority 
of the delegates yet it is quite apparent that in almost every section of 
the state Mr. Blaine has a strong and enthusiastic following, and that 
he will come much nearer having a majority in the Cleveland Conven- 
tion than he did in the Columbus Convention four years ago. The candi- 
dates for delegates at large are becoming quite numerous, but the one I 
have most to fear is Judge William H. West"® of Bellefontaine. He is 
nearest in point of locality, will have the Hayes and Foster influence to 
hack him, and as the champion of the Scott law°® before the Superior 


® William H. West was born in Pennsylvania and, in 1830 at the age of six, 
moved with his parents to Knox County, Ohio. He graduated from Jefferson College 
in Pennsylvania in 1846 and was admitted to the bar in Ohio in 1851. As a 
Republican he served two terms in the lower house of the general assembly (1858-60 
and 1862-64) and one in the senate (1864-66). He was attorney general of the 
state from 1866 to 1870. He was elected a judge of the supreme court in 1871 but 
was compelled to resign after a year because of the failure of his eyesight. He was 
a delegate to the constitutional convention of 1873. Four years later he was nomi- 
nated i the Republicans for governor but was defeated in the election by Richard 
M. Bishop. “The loss of his sight and his — oratory gave him the name of 
‘The Blind Man Eloquent.’ Tall, gaunt, blind and impressive, he had swayed 
audiences in Ohio in every campaign since the beginning of the Republican party.” 
oy - Ryan, Masters of Men, A Retrospect in Presidential Politics (Columbus, 
1915), 25. 

The Scott law, the successor to the Pond law, was passed on April 17, 1883, 
and was also a saloon tax. The act was upheld by the supreme court in its first 
test; but in a second case it was ruled unconstitutional. The result of these two 
saloon tax laws was that in January 1884, for the first time since January 1855, 
every elected official in the state—except two judges of the supreme court and one 
member of the board of public works—was a Democrat. 
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Court he is likely to have a strong following among men who regard 
that law with special favor. It has been suggested to me—and I think 
there is probably much truth in it—that Judge West has been prompted 
to offer himself as a candidate by the Foster faction for the express 
purpose of defeating me. The Judge attributes his defeat when a candi- 
date for Governor either in whole or in part to my refusal to support a 
ticket which stood upon a platform endorsing Hayes’ administration, and 
to the organization which I was instrumental in making against it, and 
he and his friends probably look upon this as a good time to pay me off 
and to head me off from anything which might, if I succeded now, open 
up for me in the future. 


Monday, April 21, 1884 <A delegation of colored men on the way to 
the Cleveland Convention called on me to day to assure me that I might 
rely upon their votes for delegate at large, but as there was one candi- 
date among them I am not by any means sure that their professions of 
good will were entirely disinterested and unselfish. 

Quite a number of delegates went to Cleveland on the morning train 
and I was urged to go at once, as it was represented that Mr. Blaine’s 
friends were on the ground, and proposed to make a vigorous fight for 
the control of the convention, and it was thought that I was about the 
only one who could influence Blaine’s followers to be a little more mod- 
erate in their demands and conciliatory in their action. I think however 
our friends are somewhat panicky, at any rate it will be just as well to 
appear on the ground after the Blaine men have exhausted their first 
wind, and so go at them when they are weakest. I expect to go up to 
morrow. It is not by any means sure that Blaine’s friends will not have 
a majority in the convention, and if so they will probably use it to secure 
delegates pledged to their chief. The state seems to have gone crazy over 
Blaine, and he at this time is certainly the weakest man who could be 
nominated for Ohio and if nominated I think it will be difficult for him 
to carry the state. 


Tuesday, April 22, 1884 At half past four in the afternoon I started 
for Cleveland. The cars were well filled with delegates: at Delaware 
we changed to the Cincinnati train on which were delegations from 
Hamilton and a number of other counties: from Delaware on we picked 
up delegates at every stopping place. It was ten o’clock when we reached 
Cleveland. Going to the Kennard House we found it packed with politi- 
cians: everybody was interested in the presidential candidates, and 
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caring for little else: Blaine’s friends were out in full force and exceed. 
ingly noisy, and apparently very confident that they would be able to 
control the convention. On the other hand the Sherman men were less 
demonstrative, but not less confident and evidently better informed with 
respect to the work in hand. I gave to a reporter of the Leader an 
interview in which I advised harmony, and argued that it would be good 
policy to send delegates to Chicago who were on friendly terms with 
each other, and with all the candidates, and who would stand by Mr, 
Sherman so long as there was a reasonable chance of his nomination, 
and then go in a body to Mr. Blaine—that unless this was agreed upon 
and carried out, the delegation would split in to factions bitterly hostile 
to each other, and then wrangle over candidates and so accomplish 
nothing. 


Wednesday, April 23, 1884 The Franklin County delegation met 
in a parlor of the Kennard House and organized by selecting me as chair- 
man. Subsequently the delegations from Pickaway, Fairfield and Hock 
ing—the other counties of the 13th Congressional district met in the 
same room, and proceeded to elect C. D. Funstom of Franklin, and 
Charles Groce®’ of Pickaway delegates to Chicago, and ............ Wheeler 
of Hocking, elector. H. C. Drinkle of Fairfield was anxious to be chosen 
as a delegate but was defeated, and felt somewhat chagrined over his 
failure. He had in fact good grounds for his feeling of disappointment, 
as Pickaway county and the Groce family have had this same office for 
three successive terms, but we consoled him some little by putting him 
on the Committee on Resolutions. Moses H. Neil of Franklin was 
nominated for elector in opposition to Mr. Wheeler and although our 
delegation probably had the power to elect, I advised that in justice the 
place should be given to Hocking and so it was. At three oclk the con- 
vention met in the Tabernacle, as it is called, when Converse of Geauga 
the chairman of the Repn state central committee made a speech and 
then introduced Grosvenor of Athens as temporary chairman of the 
convention. Grosvenor’s speech struck me as being a small effort for 
a large occasion—was read from printed slips and evicted no enthusiasm. 


Thursday, April 24, 1884 The convention assembled at 9 a. m. 
McKinley the permanent chairman, made an eloquent but. somewhat 
threadbare speech, which pleased his hearers very much because it was 


* Charles C. Groce was a Circleville meat packer who served as a member 
of the state board of public works from 1892 until 1898. 
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delivered with force. The balloting for Secretary of State resulted in 
the selection of Robinson®® of Hardin, that for Supreme Judge in the 
selection of Johnson, and that for Board of Public works in the choice 
of Flickinger, but the interest of the convention was centered in the 
selection of delegates, and the line here was, so far as possible, drawn on 
Blaine and Sherman. Foraker was elected by acclamation, because the 
party thought it due to a defeated candidate who had made a good fight. 
McKinley is evidently a great favorite in Eastern Ohio, not only be- 
cause of his brightness, readiness and tact but because he is thought to 
be the champion of the policy of protection to American industry, so 
called. At any rate the convention was greatly pleased with him and 
elected him as delegate at large by acclamation. Refusing to accept 
in this way, however, the convention subsequently ballotted for him 
and so elected him a second time. The next ballot resulted in the choice 
of Hanna of Cuyahoga, the third and last ballot resulted in the election 
of Judge West of Logan and my defeat.®°® Subsequently and during my 
absence from the hall the convention elected me Elector at Large by ac- 
clamation and finally after some delay and some contest and a partial 
ballot Comly®® of Lucas was given the second place on the electoral 
ticket. 


% James Sidney Robinson was born near Mansfield. Before the Civil War he 
edited and published the Kenton Republican, but with the outbreak of hostilities 
he enlisted in the army as a private. Four years later, after a most distinguished 
military career, he left the army with the brevet of major general. He was chairman 
of the Republican state executive committee (1877-79), twice elected to congress 
(1881-85), and twice elected secretary of state (1885-89). 

® After attempts to nominate both General Beatty and Judge West by acclama- 
9 had failed, a ballot was taken with the following result: West 390, and Beatty 
-) A 

© James M. Comly was born in New Lexington and admitted to the bar in 
1859. He entered the army in June 1861, and was soon appointed lieutenant colonel 
of the 43rd Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He resigned this commission and accepted 
the lower rank of major in the celebrated 23rd Regiment in order to see more active 
service. Since his superior officers were often absent leading brigades, Comly was 
in actual command of the regiment during much of its service and in 1864 became 
its colonel. He left the army with the brevet of brigadier general and became the 
editor of the Ohio State Journal. Among Comly’s brother officers in the 23rd was 
another distinguished newspaperman: Harrison Gray Otis, who became the editor 
of the Los Angeles Times and returned to the army as a brigadier general in the 
war with Spain. Still another was Robert Patterson Kennedy, who edited the 
Bellefontaine Index, served in congress, and was lieutenant governor of the state 
(1886-87). A third was William Coller Lyon, who followed Kennedy as lieutenant 
governor (1888-90) and edited the Newark American. Comly remained with the 
Ohio State Journal until 1877, when his former regimental commander, Rutherford 

. Hayes, appointed him minister to Hawaii. Comly returned to the United States 
in 1882, and in the spring of the following year he took over the Toledo Commercial, 
the only morning paper in that city. He used his newspaper to support the presi- 
dential aspirations of Senator Sherman and was generally opposed by the Blade, 
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Friday, April 25, 1884 Returned home to day. Keifer and Ben 
Butterworth *! and Congressman Morey * were at the Convention but 
they attracted no attention. The former gentleman has evidently fallen 
very much in the estimation of the people of Ohio. As an ex-speaker of 
the House of Representatives he should have been selected as the 
Chairman of the Convention, but he was I think, not mentioned in that 
connection. Butterworth was shown but little if any more consideration, 
and but few took time to think that there was such a man as Morey. 
McKinley was the idol of the hour, more, I think, because a day or two 
ago he had delivered what the papers called a masterly speech on the 
tariff, which I apprehend, was simply a compilation of old ideas, read 
to the House with considerable force. 


A singular feature of the contest between Judge West and myself, 
lay in the fact that my warmest personal friends, and the men who know, 
and like me best voted against me, and those who voted for me were 
almost wholly persons unknown to me. The former could not forgive 
me because I thought it bad policy at this time to humiliate Sherman— 
they were determined that delegates should be committed to Blaine, and 
stick to him first last and all the time, and when I tried to convince 
them that courteous treatment of Sherman would probably bring to 
Blaine, finally, the solid Ohio delegation, and so ensure his election 
they would not hear me. They were determined to make the country 
understand that the people of Ohio would not have Sherman as a 
candidate and would have Blaine. I referred to the fact that four years 
ago we had tried this policy and it had led not only to the defeat of 
Sherman but to the failure to nominate Blaine—that Mr. Blaine should 
put himself on good terms with men who had smaller followings than 


the Toledo evening Republican paper. Comly died on July 26, 1887, just as the 
Republican state convention of that year was convening in Toledo. Two days after 
he died the convention did his bidding by committing the state organization to the 
support of Sherman for the presidency in 1888. 

“Benjamin Butterworth was born in Warren County, near Lebanon. He 
studied law in the office of Durbin Ward and was admitted to the bar in 1861. A 
Republican, he served in the state senate, 1874-76, and in the lower house of 
congress, 1879-83 and 1885-91. In 1888 Butterworth was one of the “Big 4”: he, 
Foraker, Foster, and McKinley were the delegates at large from Ohio to the 
Republican national convention. 

* Henry Lee Morey was born in Butler County and served as a captain in the 
Civil War. He was admitted to the bar in 1867 and was a Republican in politics. 
He was elected to the lower house of congress in 1880 and reelected, as he thought, 
in 1882; but the latter election was contested by James E, Campbell, later to be 
governor of Ohio, and on June 20, 1884, Morey lost his seat. Morey served another 
term in congress from 1889 to 1891. 
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himself so that when delegations broke or abandoned their first choice 
they would come to him—that it was unwise to antagonize and humiliate 
a candidate who according to their own statements had not a ghost of 
a chance—that the thing to do was to conciliate and compliment such 
men and thus secure their following, not drive it off by harsh usage. But 
they were simply crazy, and in order to gain two votes have probably 
lost thirty, and possibly thirty five, for I am quite sure Sherman’s friends 
will make no concessions to those who refuse to even consider his wishes 
or his feelings. Nor will the loss to Mr. Blaine, resulting from the in- 
discreet action of his too zealous friends be confined to Ohio. Sherman 
is not without influence in other states, both south and north. Is this in- 
fluence likely to be wielded for one whose followers do not hesitate to 
make war upon him in his own home? My point 4 years ago was to 
beat Sherman, and I used Blaine to do it. If the policy of the men who 
nominated West is to kill Blaine by using Sherman to do it, they will 
probably be entirely successful. At least if they fail it will not be for 
want of going about the thing in the right way to succeed. 


Saturday, April 26, 1884 Hon. Mr. Doan and Lee Weltz®* of 
Wilmington Ohio called on me to day. They were on their way home 
from the Cleveland Convention. I do not know exactly which side they 
took at Cleveland—whether they were for Sherman or Blaine but they 
expressed regret at my defeat for delegate at large, and were of the 
opinion that it was a mistake on the part of the Blaine men to embitter 
Sherman’s friends by attempting to humiliate the Ohio Senator in his 
own home. There was one time during the convention when I had one 
of those rare opportunities which only occur a few times in one’s life, 
and although I had anticipated something of the kind and was thoroughly 
prepared for it, yet I was slow to apprehend that the occasion for 
which I had made preparation was before me. Just before the taking of 
a vote there was a long and continuous call for me. Beatty Beatty Beatty 
seemed to be shouted by a thousand voices, and the noise and confusion 
stopped for a time all proceedings, but it did not occur to me that a 
speech would be in order at that stage of the buiness, and when Chair- 
man McKinley finally rose and said there was a call for General Beatty, 
I was still slow to understand that an opportunity was offered me to 


Leo Weltz was born in Prussia and was educated in agricultural science 
at German universities. He came to the United States in 1851 and settled in Ohio. 
He was appointed to the state board of agriculture in 1875 and to the board of 
public works in 1883. He was defeated for election to the latter body later in the 
same year. 
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address the convention and so simply rose and bowed to the chairman 
indicating, if the call was intended as a compliment, that I recognized it, 
It was only after I dropped back in my seat that it occurred to me that 
the opportunity I so much desired had been presented, and had slipped 
by unimproved. It did not come as I expected it would and so I failed to 
recognize it on the instant. Great opportunities often come at odd times 
and in unusual ways, and men who would seize them and profit by them 
must have their wits well in hand and be prompt to use them. In a five 
minute speech I could have made that audience lift the roof with shouts, 
and would have demonstrated my power as a speaker to representatives 
from every section of the state, as I shall probably never have an oppor- 
tunity to do again. 


Sunday, April 27, 1884 Went in the morning with Viola and 
Jennie to hear Dr. Gladden, and in the afternoon with Hobart, Lucy and 


brother William’s little boy to Goodale Park to see the bear and the 
eagle. 


Monday, April 28, 1884 Hobart has dug up a little patch of ground 
in the back yard with a hatchet—chopped it up, and says he intends 
to have a garden this summer. There is one currant bush in it now, and 
he proposes to add a gooseberry bush, and this he thinks will be a better 
garden than any his mother can make. At the supper table his brothers 
suggested that it would be well to plant beans and tomatos, and this 
he will probably do. 

Lucy went with Viola to Delaware on the morning train and returned 
in the evening. Captain Myers tells me that Senator Sherman is in Ohio, 
and that he may come to Columbus before he returns to Washington. 


Tuesday, April 29, 1884 Hobart is ten years old today, and in 
honor of the event he had a party, consisting of about twenty young 
masters and misses of nearly his own age. They made a great deal of 
noise and I infer from this that they enjoyed themselves tolerably well. 

I read to day William Walter Phelps’ reply to the charge made 


“ William Walter Phelps, a wealthy friend of James G. Blaine, was born in 
Pennsylvania. He graduated from Yale Daleosie in 1860 and from the Columbia 
University law school in 1863. He was a Republican representative in congress 
from New Jersey from 1873 to 1875 and from 1883 to 1889. Phelps was minister 
to Austria-Hungary, 1881-82, and to Germany, 1889-93, and was one of the com- 
missioners of the United States to the conference on the Samoan question at 
Berlin in 1889. As a delegate to the Republican national conventions of 1880 and 
1884, Phelps worked in Blaine’s interest, and in 1888 Blaine supported Phelps, 
unsuccessfully, for the vice presidential nomination. 
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against Mr. Blaine by the New York Post. The charges are substantially 
the same as appeared previously in the New York Nation. The defense 
is ingenious, but such an one as any able lawyer, with the aid of his 
client might have gotten up. It does not go so far as to prove Blaine to 
be innocent, but does go far enough to create some doubt as to his guilt. 
If innocent he has been exceedingly unfortunate, and not a little indis- 
creet. The fact that other statesmen were as bad and possibly worse 
than he does not relieve him, and the other fact that his intimate friend 
thought it necessary to come to his defense in a two column article, is 
evidence that it would not be well to nominate him for the presidency. 
We do not want a candidate whose record will have to be defended. The 
election will be a close one and the party should carry no unnecessary 
burdens. It should put itself in shape to wage an agressive campaign, and 
not a defensive one, and this it will not do if it nominates Mr. Blaine. 


Wednesday, April 30, 1884 Phelps claims that Mr. Blaine’s friends 
were not interested in the Fort Smith and Little Rock road when the 
bill passed in April 1869, but on the 29th of June, nearly 80 days after 
Congress had adjourned, Blaine’s friends called his attention to the 
matter, but he in fact never obtained an interest in it. He did however 
get an interest in the securities of the Company by buying them on the 
same terms as they were sold on the Boston market to all applicants, 
and like others he lost on the investment—The bill to renew the land 
grant to the Ft. S. & L. R. R. R., out of which the controversy arose 
(which grant had been made long before the war and for some reason 
became forfeited) had passed the Senate without opposition, and either 
the enemies of the bill, or the friends of the Memphis El] Paso and Pacific 
Railway scheme in the House sought to attach the bill of the latter road 
as an amendment to the bill of the former. Blaine requested Logan to 
make the point that the amendment was not germaine stating that he 
would rule that the point of order was well taken. The first Logan did, 
and the latter Blaine didn’t so the two schemes were severed and the one 
passed without objection. At the time Blaine had no interest in the 
scheme, as before stated, but as stated above 80 days subsequently he 
asked to be let in as a partner and in the correspondence called attention 
to the great service he had rendered the road, and as suggested above he 
was sold a block of the securities and lost on them. The charge that 
Blaine made false statements respecting this transaction Phelps claims 
is not sustained by evidence. The charge that Blaine was interested in 
the Northern Pacific he also asserts is not proven. The charge that he 
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withheld the Mulligan letters Phelps claims is untrue, he having read 
all of them to the House, but I think it is charged that while he gave 
the dates of all he did not read all the contents of all, withholding such 
portions as could not be readily explained. 


Thursday, May 1, 1884 Kurtz and Captain L. D. Myers have just 
returned from Mansfield where they went to visit Mr. Sherman. They 
found him taking a rather gloomy view of the political situation so far 
as it concerns him personally. His impression as to the result in Ohio 
was obtained from the newspaper reports, and these gave Blaine a 
majority in the state convention which was true enough, but they also 
gave him 27 or 30 of the delegates to Chicago which was far from 
correct. According to the best estimates Sherman will get from 34 to 36 
votes from Ohio, and Blaine from 10 to 12 probably, and possibly not 
more than half this number. When Sherman came to understand the 
situation in Ohio he felt more encouraged, and he will now work for a 
solid delegation. He thinks that if Ohio will stand by him he can get the 
nomination. The policy of his managers has hitherto been a mistaken 
one. They have been afraid to antagonize the Blaine feeling, thinking 
it better to let things drift, and pick up delegates here and there quietly, 
and while they have succeeded reasonably well in securing delegates, 
the drift has been all for Blaine, and the impression has gone abroad 
that Blaine has full control of the state, and this not only strengthens 
him in other states but it weakens Sherman everywhere. Now, I think, 
a quiet but vigorous attack will be made in Ohio on the Maine statesman, 
with a view to loosening his hold on the few delegates who have pro- 
nounced for him. 


Friday, May 2, 1884 Received the following letter from Mr. 
Sherman. 


Mansfield Ohio May 1, 1884 

My Dear Sir 
I avail myself of a leisure moment to thank you heartily for your 
friendly course in respect to the recent convention, and you will place 
me under greater obligations if you will advise me what course I ought to 
pursue in respect to the National Convention. Thus far I have been a 
silent and ‘neutral spectator of the contest, but I can see great danger or 
great opportunity depending upon the action of the Chicago Con- 
vention, and hope you will lend your aid in giving it a wise direction. 
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I have talked fully with Captain Myers and suggested to him to 
see you as to a quiet organization to initiate and direct events in Ohio 
and as to the best mode of securing union among the Delegates. I trust 
your business will allow you to take a directing part in this matter 


Very Truly Yours 
John Sherman 
Gen John Beatty 


Called on Dr. I. W. Hamilton this evening to obtain his signature to a 
recommendation of Dr. C. E. Tupper of Ottowa for the position of 
superintendent of the Dayton Asylum for the Insane. The Doctor is a 
large man physically and intellectualy and stands at the head of his 
profession in central Ohio. He thought Dr. Tupper was unwise to seek 
the place, and reviewed briefly the short and unsatisfactory careers of 
the various superintendents of the Central Asylum, referring to Drs 
Grundry, Firestone,** Rutter, Potter, and the present incumbent. 


Saturday, May 3, 1884 There is a case now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the state to test the constitutionality of the law under 
which our Bank is doing business. If the decision should be against 
the law, the result could not be otherwise than damaging to us. 
The present constitution was adopted in 1852, and it provides that 
no law granting banking powers to a corporation shall be valid until 
it has been ratified by the people. The law under which our bank is in- 
corporated was never submitted to the people, and the claim is there- 
fore made that it is unconstitutional. But on the other hand we claim 
that the words “banking powers” in the intention of the framers of the 
constitution, meant simply the power to create a bill or note, and circulate 
it as money—a thing of value. The word Bank always at that day in 
Ohio suggested to the mind a corporation having the power to emit 
bills, and put them in circulation. If the lending of money is a banking 
power as the language was understood by the framers of the constitution, 
then every Insurance Company and endowed college uses it without 
authority to do so. If the borrowing of money is an exercise of it then 
every manufacturing corporation uses it without authority. If the giving 


*®Teander Firestone was born in Wooster. He attended the Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia and graduated from the Cleveland Medical College. He 
taught anatomy at the latter institution until 1853, when he resigned to become 
superintendent of the Northern Ohio Insane Asylum at Newbury. After three 
years of this work he returned to medical practice and teaching, but in 1878 he 
was appointed to another institution for the mentally deranged and became super- 
intendent of the Central Lunatic Asylum at Columbus, 
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of checks or drafts on this place or that is an exercise of the power 
then all corporations use it without a legal right to do so. The struggle 
in the constitutional Convention was between those who favored hard 
money, and those who favored banks of issue and the contestants finally 
compromised by agreeing in effect that no banks of issue should be 
created without the consent of the people. 


Sunday, May 4, 1884 The rain of last night and showers of to day 
have given vegetation a rapid start, in fact I think I have never seen the 
trees spring into leaf so suddenly, and the grass too has changed within 
a few hours from a dull and sickly green to a bright healthy color. 

Have not been feeling very well and so remained in the house most 
of the day occupying myself in the preparation of an address to he 
delivered at Delaware on the 30th inst. 

This evening my wife and I attended the Broad Street Methodist 
Church and heard Mr. Crook make a short, and very fair sermon. The 
audience, owing to the indications of rain was exceedingly small. Mr. 
Crook does not compare favorably in point of ability with Mr. Jackson 
the pastor who preceded him. Nor is he nearly equal in point of orig- 
inality and interest to Mr. Manly who once occupied the pulpit but who 
has since died. He is however a good average Methodist preacher, and 
I think much more popular with the congregation than Mr. Jackson, who 
was found deficient socially. Dr. Gladden of the Broad Street Congre- 
gational Church is by far the ablest minister in the city. His sermons 
are full of strong common sense, clearly and briefly expressed. Next to 
him is Dr. Anderson who although more oratorical is considerably 
less vigorous. 


Monday, May 5, 1884 Preparations are being made to begin a 
vigorous attack on Mr. Blaine in Ohio, with a view to detaching from 
him the Delegates committed to him, or instructed for him. The attack 
is set on foot rather late but if pushed with reasonable energy it may 
unsettle the minds of Mr. Blaine’s enthusiastic admirers as to his chances 
for success in the event of his nomination, and so lead to his defeat at 
Chicago. 

The plan proposed is to mail editorial clippings from newspapers 
adverse to Blaine’s nomination to the people of the Districts from which 
Blaine Delegates have been selected, and it is hoped in this way to create 
a sentiment against him, which will influence the delegates and suggest to 
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them that it would be well to seek a more available and less assailable 
candidate. 

The rough draft of a circular to accompany these clippings was 
written by me today, and forwarded to Washington by to nights mail. 
The matter will be mailed in New York, so as to divert suspicion from 
Mr. Sherman’s friends in Ohio. 

The fact is Sherman has been lagging in this race and his more ener- 
getic, and cunning rivals have got neck and heels the start of him, and 
unless something is done at once they are likely to keep it. I wrote his 
friends to day that in a fight, it was better to strike awkwardly and 
promptly than by delay to lose the opportunity to strike at all. 


Tuesday, May 6, 1884 Met Judge Dickey formerly of Mansfield but 
now of Cleveland and a Mr. Estep also of the latter place this afternoon. 
They were both here in attendance upon the Supreme Court. This is the 
day of the week on which decisions are rendered, and Mr. Estep evidently 
came for the purpose of hearing the ruling of the court in the case be- 
fore it to test the constitutionality of the banking law. He was somewhat 
out of humor because the case had not been disposed of, and seemed to 
be apprehensive that the decision would be against the banks, and that 
the consequences would be very disastrous not only to them but to busi- 
ness men and people of the state generally. I found he was interested 
in a Cleveland bank organized under the building and loan association 
law, and it may be his fear of personal loss gave emphasis to his 
speech. He regretted that his bank had not years ago been converted 
into a National Bank, and so obtained solid footing. It would seem to 
me a great perversion of justice to decide the law invalid, and one which 
could only be accounted for on the supposition that the court had 
wholly misapprehended the intentions of the framers of the constitution, 
that intention it seems to me is clear beyond a peradventure. The object 
heing simply to prohibit the General Assembly from granting to cor- 
porations the power to emit bills until the consent of the people was first 
obtained. 


Wednesday, May 7, 1884 I have information to night from confi- 
dential sources that the Supreme Court are likely to hold the banking 
law constitutional, although the matter is not yet settled beyond a 
doubt. There is however I think no longer any question as to their hold- 
ing that banks can in any event sue and collect the money loaned by 
them, 1st on the ground that if not a corporation they are partnerships, 
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or 2d upon the ground that a person who deals with a corporation can 
not set up that it was not a corporation in order to escape the payment 
of his just debt to it. If it was a corporation good enough to borrow 
from, it is good enough to be entitled to honest payment. I should be 
sorry however if the court were to decide the law unconstitutional for it 
would compel us to reorganize under the National Banking Law, and 
this at the present high price of low interest bonds is not desireable. 


The suspension of the Marine National Bank and Grant & Ward in 
Wall Street yesterday has been the topic of conversation to day. It is 
a little strange that Gen] Grant after retiring from the Presidency with 
all the honors that could be showered upon him and all the wealth that 
could be required by him in dignified retirement, should have gone to 
New York and engaged in so annoying a business as that of a broker, 
and so hazardous a one.*® 


Thursday, May 8, 1884 The weather for the past day or two has 
been cold and winter seems loth to let go its hold upon us. The few 
days of warm showers with which we have been favored, however, 
has given vegetation a fair start, and while we still cling to our winter 
under clothing and over coats the trees are full of half grown foliage 
and the grass is fresh and green. 

The day has been void of incident. The failures in New York alluded 
to yesterday have not so far as is known occasioned others, and it is 
hoped that they will not. The business in Wall Street is largely fictitious. 
Millions seem to pass from hand to hand, when in fact there has been 
no exchange of values. Men sell stocks or bonds and agree to deliver 
them in one ten or thirty days time when they do not own a dollars 
worth, never expect to buy any or deliver any, and the purchasers never 
expect to have the property delivered to them. The transaction is simply 
a wager on the part of the seller that the stocks or bonds will decline 
in price, and on the part of the buyer that they will go higher, and when 
the settlement is made if they have gone down the buyer pays the dif- 
ference between what they were and what they are, and if they go up 
the seller loses and pays the buyer the difference between the quotations 
on day of sale and those on day of settlement. That is to say he loses, and 


® The failure of Grant & Ward on May 6, 1884, was the culminating tragedy 
of the ex-president’s life. Although his name and property were used in the 
brokerage company’s business, Grant paid little attention to the management of 
the firm’s affairs. As a result he was exploited and defrauded by his partners, 
and the failure left him bankrupt just at the time he was attacked by the disease 
which ended his life in the following year. 
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pays his bet. The whole transaction appearently involving millions, but 
all based on property they never owned nor expected to own or ever see 
and handle. So men fail for thousands just as the gambler fails who 
bets and loses and is unable to pay the loss. 


Friday, May 9, 1884 Hesekiah Bundy of Jackson county called 
on me to day: he is the father in law of Judge Foraker and was a mem- 
ber of the Forty first or Forty second Congress and possibly of both. He 
owns 10,000 acres of iron and coal land, and controls one or two iron 
furnaces, but is heavily in debt and tells me that he will be compelled 
to sell his large property in order to square up with the world. He thinks 
his coal and iron lands are worth over one million, and that he will not 
be able to get over three hundred and fifty thousand for them. Bundy is 
a delegate to the Chicago convention and although set down in the news- 
papers as being for Blaine is in fact for Sherman, and so is his colleague 
Mr. Gould of Scioto County. In the conversation he incidentally men- 
tioned that he was a Presidential Elector in 1860, when Lincoln was first 
a candidate. I remarked that I was also. “Why that is so,” said he, “how 
do you do?” At the same time, reaching for my hand and shaking it as 
if he had found an old friend. In the canvass of 1860 I think David 
K. Cartter now one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, held precisely the same place on the ticket now assigned 
to me—that is to say he was the first of the electors at large and 
headed the ticket. Fred Hassaurek of Cincinnati was an Elector but I 
forget whether he was the other elector at large or not. I must see who 
the other electors were and ascertain what became of them.®* 


® Hezekiah Sanford Bundy was born in Marietta. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1850 and about ten years later went into business as a manufacturer of pig 
iron. Between 1848 and 1858 Bundy was a representative and senator in three general 
assemblies. In 1860 he was an elector for Lincoln, At the age of 17, in 1834, he 
took a pledge to abstain from using alcohol, which he kept for the rest of his life; 
likewise, he did not use coffee, tea, or tobacco. As a Republican he was elected 
as a representative in congress and served from 1865 to 1867 and from 1873 to 
1875. His iron businss failed in 1887 and he resumed the practice of law. Following 
the death of the incumbent from his district, Bundy was again returned to congress 
in a special election and sat from December 4, 1893, until March 1895; his death 
occurred in December of the same year. His only son died of wounds received in 
the Civil War, and his daughter Julia married Joseph Benson Foraker in 1870. Of 
this period Julia Foraker wrote: “They were bad years, 1884 and 1885. I don’t 
recall that since then the rough element has ever got the upper hand in elections.” 
Julia B. Foraker, 1 Would Live It Again (New York, 1932), 83. 

General Beatty’s memory was slightly at fault on this point. In 1860 the 
Republicans in Ohio held two state conventions. The first was held in Columbus 
on March 1, and at that time the delegates to the national convention in Chicago 
were elected. David Kellogg Cartter of Cleveland was elected a delegate at large, 
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Saturday, May 10, 1884 Bundy and Dr. Byers—better known as 
Chaplain Byers, were in the Bank to day. They are both Methodists but 
not very serious ones and as the conversation turned on pioneer preachers 
and their experiences, a number of amusing stories were told, among them 
one of Granville Moody, an excentric divine who has I think but 
recently died. Moody was holding a revival meeting in a frontier 
village and in his discourses was particularly severe on the rum sellers 
and whisky shops, and was so bitter in his denunciation of men engaged 
in this traffic that they became very angry, and one of them, a man who 
prided himself on his physical strength and fighting qualities said that 
he would whip Moody at the first opportunity. A few days later as 
Moody was walking down the street of the village the beligerent rum. 
seller called to him and invited him into his place of business. The 
preacher without hesitation accepted the invitation, and when he entered 
the house the rum seller closed the door behind him and locked it. “Now,” 


and subsequently, at a meeting of the delegates, was chosen chairman of the Ohio 
delegation. The second Republican state convention was convened after the national 
convention at Chicago had finished its work, and it, too, met in Columbus on 
June 13. At this meeting the Republicans chose their two electors at large. They 
were Friedrich Hassaurek of Cincinnati and Joseph M. Root of Erie County; and 
Hassaurek had the first place on the ticket (as Beatty did in 1884). Cartter was 
not an elector in 1860. The complete list of the presidential electors from Ohio 
in 1860 is as follows: 


At large: Friedrich Hassaurek and Joseph M. Root 
By congressional district: 


1. Benjamin Eggleston 8. Abraham Thomson 15. Joseph Ankeny 

2. William M. Dickson 9. John F. Hinkle 16. Edward Ball 

3. Frank McWhinery 10. Hezekiah S. Bundy 17. John A. Davenport 

4. John Riley Knox 11. Daniel B. Stewart 18. William H. Upham 

5. Dresham W. H. Howard 12. Richard P. L. Baber 19. Samuel B. Philbrick 
6. John M. Kellum 13. John Beatty 20. George W. Brooke 

7. Nelson Rush 14. Willard Slocum 21. Norman K. Mackenzie 


Hassaurek was born in Vienna, Austria. He was a student at the outbreak 
of the revolution of 1848 and joined the rebel forces. He was slightly wounded in 
street fighting with imperial troops and came to the United States after the revolt 
was put down. He settled in Cincinnati and found work on a German language 
newspaper. He soon became a publisher in his own right, but he sold his paper in 
1857, after he was admitted to the bar, and turned to the practice of law. He 
helped to organize the Republican party in Cincinnati and was appointed minister 
to Ecuador by Lincoln in 1861. After four years at this post he returned to Cin- 
cinnati and again became the editor of a Cum language newspaper. In early 
life Hassaurek was a socialist, but in his later years he rejected all forms of gov- 
ernment paternalism, and consequently he quarreled with the Republican party; in 
1872 he supported Greeley, and in 1876, Tilden. Hassaurek died in Paris in 1885. 
Cartter was born in New York state and was admitted to the bar at Rochester in 
1832. He settled in Massillon in 1845 and three years later was elected a representa- 
tive in congress as a Democrat. He served two terms (1849-53) but left the party 
on the issue of the Kansas-Nebraska bill and joined the Republicans. He was 
minister to Bolivia from 1861 to 1862 and chief justice of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia from 1863 until his death in 1887. 
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said he, “you are Moody?” “Yes,” replied the preacher, “that is my 
name.” “You have been abusing me for selling liquor and lying about 
me,” said the man squaring himself for battle. “No,” replied Moody 
quietly, “I have simply been telling the truth about you.” “Well,” said the 
man, “I am going to whip you, I have said I would and I will.” “My 
friend,” said Moody, “the Church I belong to holds that a man may fall 
from grace, and if you were to undertake to whip me and I should 
happen to fall from grace I'd give you the d—dest thrashing a man 
ever got.” The rum seller concluded that he would not take the chance 
on Moody’s falling from grace and so unlocked the door and let him 


out. 


{To be continued] 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Mrs. Walter S. Lister, Secretary 


The society is working on a project to restore the first schoolhouse 
in Brecksville. 


BUTLER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Hamilton 
A. S. Anderson, President 


New officers, elected in November, are A. S. Anderson, president; 
William E. Lakeman, vice president; Fred Hammerle, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Henry Kessling, secretary pro tem. This society was incorporated 
during the past summer as a step toward the acquisition of the former 
Benninghofen family home, left to the society under the terms of the 
will of Pauline Benninghofen. The fourteen-room home is to be de- 
veloped into a museum. 


CRESTLINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 


Volume I, Number 1 of the society’s Bulletin appeared in September 
1949, edited by the president. Its pages tell of the organization of the 
society and the development and use of its museum. The latter, located 
in the city hall, has four rooms, known as the Crawford-Indian Room, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Room, the Founders’ Room, and the Crafts 
Room. All grade-school children from Crestline and Leesville with their 
teachers have visited the museum, where members of the society have 
given them instructive talks on the collections. 


The society is now laying plans for the celebration of the Crestline 
centennial in 1951. 


DELAWARE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Delaware 
Mrs. Walter S. Cole, Secretary 


The society has had several important projects. One concerns the 
preservation of historical buildings and materials otherwise to be lost 
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when the gates of the new Delaware Conservancy Dam are lowered. 
Another project was a public pageant-like demonstration of weapons 
used since 1400. The society also sponsored an extensive exhibit on the 
history of the community at the Delaware County Fair in September. 

Judge E. M. Wickham, retired Delaware attorney, and W. D. Thom- 
son, editor and publisher of the Delaware Gazette, have been named 
honorary members of the society. Officers of the society elected in 
December are George Pugh, president; Dwight Howard, George Thurston, 
and Floyd Weaver, vice presidents; Mrs. Walter S. Cole, secretary; and 
Edgar Nichols, treasurer. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 


Officers for the coming year are Charles A. Jones, president; Myron 
T. Seifert, vice president; Daniel F. Prugh, secretary-curator; O. W. 
Powers, treasurer; Hugh Huntington, counsellor; and Gilbert F. Dodds, 
research associate. 

The program for the coming year includes the regular monthly 
meetings, monthly seminars, monthly art tours, and spring tours to 
historic sites in Franklin County. The annual meeting of the society 
was held on October 21 with Dr. Philip D. Jordan of the University of 
Minnesota, author of the recent volume The National Road, speaking on 
that historic highway. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


Fletcher Hodges, curator of the Foster Hall Collection of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, addressed the annual meeting of the society, 
December 5, on the subject “Stephen Collins Foster, Cincinnatian and 
American.” 

As a compliment to the Cincinnati Literary Club, celebrating its 
one hundredth birthday, the society and the Cincinnati Public Library 
arranged an exhibit at the Taft Museum entitled “The Story of Literary 
Cincinnati.” The exhibition was opened for one month on the evening 
of October 30 with addresses by Chalmers Hadley, president of the 
historical society, and Joseph W. Sagmaster, president of the literary 
club. 
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LAWRENCE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ironton 
Mrs. M. B. Edmundson, President 


The society has completed plans to establish a museum at Vesuvius 
Lake near the old stack of the charcoal furnace. 


The society prepared a special historical exhibit for the Ironton 
Centennial Celebration in October. 


LICKING COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Newark 
Mrs. Richard S. Fatig, Secretary 


Officers for the coming year are Clarence R. Jones, president; Cor. 
rine A. Metz, Harold Smucker, Mrs. Frank Webb, Robbins Hunter, Jr, 
Frank A. Woolson, and Mrs. Harry D. Baker, vice presidents; Mrs. 
Richard S. Fatig, secretary; and Roderick Jones, treasurer. 


Monthly programs for the winter months have been announced in 
a ten-page mimeographed pamphlet. The chief work of the society is 
planning for the restoration of the Davidson House and its development 
as a museum. 


LORAIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 


The research committee has sent forms throughout the county to 
ascertain what historical manuscripts, books, newspapers, maps, pictures, 
and other materials may be located in the community. 


The October meeting of the society was addressed by Julian S. 
Fowler, Oberlin College librarian, who spoke on the subject “Books 
and Manuscripts.” 


The president, Mrs. Thomas, is the author of a volume entitled 
Auntie Kate: Her Journey Through Ninety Years. Published by the 
Ohio History Press of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, it is a biography of an Elyria woman who lived through much 
of the Victorian Era and down to the 1930's. 


MEDINA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Medina 
Belle Warner, Trustee 


Miss Louise Jones of Medina has been elected secretary of the 
society. 
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MEIGS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Pomeroy 
J. H. Grate, President 


Officers of the society are J. H. Grate, president; John Blaettnar, vice 
president; Mrs. Edward Jones, secretary; and Mrs. Manning Webster, 
treasurer. 


A volume on the early history of Meigs County by Judge Edgar 
Ervin is scheduled to be published by the society about the first of the 
year. 


MUSKINGUM COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Zanesville 
Mrs. Amelia Ackerman, Secretary 


Officers for the year 1949-50 are Vincent Linn, president; Scott 
Morgan, vice president; Mrs. Hugh Imlay, treasurer; Mrs. Amelia Acker- 
man, secretary; and Norris F. Schneider, curator. 


A history of Zanesville and Muskingum County is being written by 
Mr. Schneider. It will be published in 1950. Mr. Schneider has given 
up his classes as an English teacher at Zanesville High School to devote 
full time to the writing of the volume. 


OHIO VALLEY FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Wilmington 
Willis H. Hall, Executive Secretary 


Willis H. Hall, professor of history at Wilmington College, has been 
reappointed executive secretary and treasurer of the society for a two- 
year term. 


SHELBY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sidney 
George O. Harshbarger, Secretary 


On October 23 the society conducted a pilgrimage to points of 
historical interest in the southwest part of Shelby County. The society is 
campaigning for a renovation of the pioneer cemeteries. 


Recently this organization placed a substantial marker at the first 
home site in the county. This also happens to have been a camp site 
of General Josiah Harmar on his ill-fated campaign against the Indians 
at the headwaters of the Maumee. 
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SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 


New officers elected at the annual meeting, held at Marietta, Sep- 
tember 10, were Capt. Frederick Way, Jr., Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
president; C. W. Stoll, Louisville, Kentucky, and Robert G. Thomas, 
Powhatan Point, vice presidents for the Lower Ohio and Upper Ohio 
areas, respectively; William McNally, secretary; Ruth Maddy, Gallipolis, 
treasurer. Mrs. Fannie A. Richardson of Malta was elected honorary 
president of the organization for life. 


The speaker at the afternoon session was Frank Potter of Beaver, 
Pennsylvania, who recently completed a trip from Boston to Pittsburgh 
aboard the sailing vessel Seven Seas. At the evening banquet a motion 


picture entitled Timberhead, produced for the Union Barge Line 
Corporation, was shown. 


William E. Reed, Pittsburgh artist, has presented to the River 
Museum several oil paintings of former Mississippi side-wheelers. The 
Union Barge Line has given the museum a scale model of the towboat 


Peace, constructed by Frank E. Pollock of Woodsfield. 


SUMMIT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Akron 
Robert E. Mohler, Secretary 


The society, joined by other civic organizations, encouraged the 
city council to set aside an area of the city, once the town square of 
Middleburg, the first settlement in Akron, as a public park. The society 
will erect a fitting marker on these grounds. 


Issues of the society’s monthly bulletin between September and 
December carried articles on “Old Middleburg Square”; “The Copley 
Cannon,” by Arthur H. Blower; “The Father of Akron Industry” whose 
name was Dr. Eliakim Crosby; and “First Postmaster,” whose name was 


Wosley Wells. 


UNION COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Marysville 
Mrs. Matthew Kennedy, President 


This society was organized in October, when the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Matthew Kennedy, president; Peter Fisher, vice 
president; Mame Finnin, secretary; and Mrs. Ivan Southard, treasurer. 
At the time of organization there were 224 paid members. 
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WARREN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lebanon 
Mary Lincoln, Secretary 


The News Letter of the society was begun with the publication of 
the first issue in October. Fall meetings of the organization have featured 
the following programs: Marie Dickoré of Cincinnati, speaking on 
“What’s in Your Attic’; and E. J. Carmony, Springfield, showing 
pictures of the Warren County Pilgrimage. 


The society meets the fourth Monday evening of each month at 
the Golden Lamb as guests of the proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Jones. 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 


A manuscript seminar has been inaugurated by the society, sessions 
heing held on the second Tuesday of each month. At that time a section 
of the society’s manuscript collections is described, discussed, and 
examined. The first session was devoted to early Ohio manuscripts, the 
second to the Burton and Herrick papers, and the third to the Shaker 
collection. Members of the society who have led discussions in these 
seminars are the director, Mrs. H. D. Piercy, and the Rev. John Schott. 


A monthly Research and Study Club has also been formed to foster 
the study of history by the layman. At the first meeting the color film 
entitled Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg was shown. The second 
meeting, led by Wallace Baker, Cleveland attorney, featured displays 
and a discussion of “Early Ohio before 1803.” 


Acquisitions made by the society during the past quarter were as 
follows: the cartoons of J. H. Donahey, drawn for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; a collection of furniture, Staffordshire, and multifiore paper- 
weights, from the estate of Mrs. S. Prentiss Baldwin; early and rare 
samplers, from Mrs. Julian C. Bolton; seventy books and pamphlets on 
the early Moravians; the Coming Nation, 150 issues, chiefly in the years 
1896-99; the Collinwood Citizen, 1900-1903, 1904-7, 1902-12; four 
manuscript record volumes of Gleason F. Lewis; and eight prints by 
Elizabeth Keith. 
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WESTERVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Westerville 
Ila Grindell, Secretary 


Present officers of the society are Mrs. Robert Wilson, president; 
Mrs. Hanby R. Jones and Dr. Robert Price, vice presidents; Ila Grindell, 
secretary; and E. L. Weinland, treasurer. 


About Historians 


William D. Overman, librarian and archivist of the Firestone Library 
and Archives, Akron, was elected vice president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists at the annual meeting of the society held in the fall at 
the Chateau Frontenac in Quebec. 





Albert T. Volwiler, chairman of the department of history at Ohio 
University, reports a successful third annual award competition in Ohio 
history, government, and citizenship for Ohio high school students. More 
counties and more students participated than previously. In this year’s 
contest 2,233 took the preliminary test. Ninety-seven qualified to take 
the final essay examination at Ohio University on November 11 and 12. 


Top winners in the contest for the state were Carolyn Mae Donnell, 
Gibsonburg High School, Sandusky County, first place; and Don Shackel- 
ford, Mariemont High School, Hamilton County, second place. 


This competition won for Ohio University an award by the Ohioana 
Library this fall, which reads: 


To the Ohio University, oldest institution of higher learning in the State. 

For having drawn upon its own rich educational heritage to encourage a 
greater appreciation of Ohio through the medium of a competition for excellence 
in knowledge of the History, Government and Citizenship of the State. 

For having developed a competitive spirit in these fields among the high 
school students in every county in Ohio. 


For its signal success in extending this competition to include 2,350 students 
in the year 1948. 


For having fostered this program with a maximum of intelligent leadership 
and a minimum of funds, and 

For its part in thus furthering the cultural welfare of Ohio and its future 
citizens, The Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library Association takes great 
pleasure in presenting the Ohio University a citation for Meritorious Service to the 
State of Ohio. 





Ernest G. Schwiebert, formerly a member of the Wittenberg College 
department of history, is now University Officer, Allied High Commis- 
sion, Erlangen, Germany. 
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Bernard L. Logan has been appointed assistant professor in history 
at the University of Akron. 

Clarence D. Leckey concluded his service as instructor in the de- 
partment at the end of the summer term. 





Frederick H. Jackson has been advanced to the rank of assistant 
professor of history at Marietta College. 





William E. Smith, chairman of the history department at Miami 
University, announces a new course entitled World Civilization and 
Cultures, to be given by Richard Gustavson. 

Irene Meister has been appointed to replace O. J. Fredricksen, who 
has been given a two-year leave of absence for work in Europe. 

Paul Ervin has been employed to teach history and religion. 

Dr. Smith and his wife, Mrs. Ophia D. Smith, have received the 
Ohioana Fellowship for 1949-50. They will be engaged in writing a 
book in Ohio history in the period 1820-70. 





Hilmar G. Grimm, chairman of the history department at Capital 
University, is collaborating with three other members of the faculty in 
writing a centennial history of the university. 





William Fisk, Jr., of Muskingum College spent the summer travel- 
ing in the British Isles and on the Continent. He is the author of an 
article entitled “The Diary of John Cuthbertson, Missionary to the 
Covenanters of Colonial Pennsylvania,” which appeared in the October 
1949 issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. 

David Burks, formerly of the University of Chicago, joined the 
history department at Muskingum in the fall of 1949. 





John W. Long, Jr., has been promoted to an associate professorship 
in history at Western College. 





W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., chairman of the department of history and 
political science at Xavier University reports the following new members 
of his department: William M. Canning, assistant professor of American 
history, and Robert W, Reichert, assistant professor of European history, 
replacing Frank M. Peters and James A. Moore, respectively. 
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Frederick B. Artz is now chairman of the history department, Oberlin 
College, succeeding Howard Robinson, absent on leave, who is doing 
research in England. 


Newly appointed members of the department are Charles B. Cre. 
means, associate professor, and William J. Orr, instructor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


List of Documents Concerning the Negotiation of Ratified Indian 
Treaties, 1801-1869. Compiled by John H. Martin. (Special List No. 6. 
Washington, National Archives, 1949. iii 4+-175p., appendix.) 


One of the most ambitious archival endeavors in progress today is 
being conducted by the United States through its National Archives. 
The methods of record keeping employed are efficiently designed to make 
possible a maximum use by scholars and government officials. To obviate 
the necessity of tediously searching through hundreds of manuscripts in 
the records and files of the various governmental agencies and bureaus 
therein deposited, the National Archives has established a very laudable 
program of compiling “finding aids.” The present work is the sixth of 
such aids prepared on a special subject. 


During the course of its history, the United States has negotiated 
approximately three hundred and seventy treaties with the Indians re- 
siding within its borders. In point of time these have extended from the 
September 17, 1778, treaty with the Delaware to the Appropriation Act 
of March 3, 1871, which provided for the termination of treaty-making 
with Indian tribes. All of these, except for a few of the earlier ones for 
which no significant supporting documents have been found, are in- 
cluded within the scope of this work. 


One of the primary sources of information of the policy of the 
federal government toward the American Indians is to be found in the 
ratified treaties between the two groups. In order to study and to under- 
stand them it is necessary to determine and to examine the circumstances 
leading to, surrounding, and following the accomplishment of these 
treaties. Broadly there are three types of documentation, in addition to 
the treaty text itself, that are most helpful in this respect. 


A first group is made up of instructions issued by the proper federal 
officials, usually by the cabinet officer under whose jurisdiction came the 
supervision of Indian affairs, to a commissioner or commissioners charged 
with the authority to carry out the negotiations. Instructions usually 
outlined or perhaps described the desired general character and form 
that the treaty was to assume. Secondly, there are the proceedings of 
the treaty council itself, which document the course of the negotiations. 
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In this category are included such miscellany as journals, diaries, 
speeches, and minutes of the meeting. Unfortunately the materials in. 
cluded under this heading, although frequently the most important, are 
often nonexistent for many of the treaties. In some instances such records 
were not made, and in others, if made, have not been preserved. The 
third type of documentation valuable in the study of treaties includes 
miscellaneous correspondence, unofficial as well as official, of those 
interested in, or to be affected by, the outcome of the negotiations. Quite 
often this category is more voluminous and informative in the case of 
a given treaty than are the other two. 


These three are the types of records with which, for the most part, 
the present compilation is concerned. All of the documents concerning 
the negotiation of ratified Indian treaties contained in the Records of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the General Records of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are included in this list. These are Record Groups 
75 and 48, respectively, of the National Archives. 


It must be understood, however, the chances are great that a com- 
plete study cannot be made of any given treaty by consultation of only 
the manuscripts herein indicated. Pertinent primary sources about Indian 
affairs are probably more scattered than for any other subject of com- 
parable size in American history. Often the perusal of hundreds of 
manuscripts in a collection yields but a few pertaining to the subject 
at hand. Research on most phases of the historic Indian usually involves 
a patient “fine-tooth-combing” process, not always fruitful. It is also 
necessary to be aware that this list does not exhaust all of the possibili- 
ties even within the National Archives itself. It is to be regretted that 
the general records of the government (Record Group 11), those of the 
Secretary of War (Record Group 107), and of the Senate (Record 
Group 46), and also the segregated map files of the various government 
departments are not included, even though they properly belong within 
the scope of the present compilation. 


The shortcomings of a work of this sort are really but an indication 
of what still needs to be done, following a similar plan, to the other 
record groups of the National Archives containing pertinent manuscripts. 
Within the scope of the two record groups included, however, the contri- 
bution made is a most valuable one. From the research standpoint alone, 
it is a tool of necessity. Without it, for example, a count reveals that 
the ninety-four treaties affecting the Old Northwest could not be ade- 
quately studied. As for the individual states in the same region, it 
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applies to seventeen treaties affecting Ohio, thirty-five in Indiana, twenty- 
two in Illinois, twenty-three in Michigan, and twenty-six in Wisconsin. 
A count of the coverage affecting other states and sections would render 
a similar result. 


The documents concerned are listed chronologically by treaties with 
a brief description of each and the location in the record group desig- 
nated. The book is appended by a list of Indian commissioners and other 
pertinent officials. As a reference aid to research in Indian affairs, the 
List is invaluable. 
Dwicut L. Smita 
Ohio State University 





South Bass Island and Islanders. By Thomas Huxley Langlois and 
Marina Holmes Langlois. (Franz Theodore Stone Laboratory, Contribu- 
tion No. 10 [Columbus], Ohio State University, 1948. x -+- 139p. illustra- 
tions and maps.) 


Pisciculturists observing the social behavior of small-mouthed bass 
in the limited area of an artificial rearing pond, find that in the absence 
of controls a few individual bass, through predatory cannibalism, prosper 
at the expense of their pond fellows and grow to magnificent sizes. Given 
the value that harvests of a maximum number of fish with a maximum 
mass weight is the goal of bass cultivation, any social system which 
fosters predatism, with resultant low survival of the masses of bass fry 
placed in the rearing pond, is antagonistic to actualization of that value. 
When the sequence of events leading to cannibalism is prevented (by a 
benevolent husbandman oriented to this value) none of the fish grow to 
magnificent proportions, but general survival is high and the mass 
poundage of the pond is maximized. To attain this objective the con- 
troller (a) uses the power of the masses to make a few dominant indi- 
viduals accept their “proper” social role with the common lot, and (b) 
provides an external food supply of such amplitude that competition 
yields no individual gain. 


The restraining influences of definitely limited space establish a 
basis for comparison of people on an island to fish in a pond. This is 
the thesis developed by the Langlois in South Bass Island and Islanders. 
The people studied are the residents, from 1811 to 1948, of South Bass 
Island, the locus of Put-in-Bay, off the Ohio shore of Lake Erie. 
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This analogy on the genesis of predation among fish and men is 
introduced (for fish) in the Foreword and briefly developed (for man) 
in a terminal Resumé. The bulk of the monograph is in the descriptive 
language of local history—an interesting, although often unconnected, 
collection of statements about people, places, and events. Following the 
Foreword, topics considered are, by chapter headings: The Land, Plants 
and Animals, Air and Water, Growth and Integration of an Aggregation 
of People, The Role of Sub-groups Within the Community, Government 
and Politics, Schools and Education, Public Health and Medical Services, 
Domestic Water Supplies and the Disposal of Wastes, Fires and the 
Fire Deparmtent, Wars and Military Organizations, The Real Estate 
Industry, The Ice Industry, The Wine Industry, The Fisheries Industry, 
The Building Industry, The Hotel Industry, The Retail Merchandising 
Industry, The Transportation Industry, Power and Communications, and 
A Resumé and Some Generalizations. Fifteen pages of “Reference-Source 
Records” conclude the study. 


Throughout, the Langlois emphasize the two-way relations between 
the island environment and the human community supported by the 
island and its waters. In their narration and analysis of these relation- 
ships the authors make little use of the technical apparatus and terminol- 
ogy of the social sciences. No reference is made to the large theoretical 
literature on the use of organic analogy in analysis of human behavior. 

The early settlers on South Bass Island were few and their adjust- 
ments were principally adjustments to the nonhuman environment. As 
the community enlarged, the settlers learned to get along with one another 
and to cooperate in solution of common problems. Competition for 
economic advantage increased directly with enlarged demands for local 
products. This competition, plus effects of the general depression of the 
1930’s, brought about a disintegration of community interest and action. 
During World War II and after, boom times came to the islands, with 
further acceleration of community disintegration. Today, the authors 
report, there is little regard for the common welfare and no regard for 
the future welfare of the group. Over a century of occupation the effects 
of human activities on the island mostly have been destructive. And this 
destruction has reduced the capacity of the island to support a human 
population. 

From their observations on fish and men the Langlois conclude that 
an economic hierarchy results from unequal ability of individuals to 
compete in an open market. This unequal individual ability leads to 
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accumulations of capital by successful competitors (predators), who 
then have power to benefit or to harm all other individuals within their 
range of influence. Attention on inter-individual competition leads to 
heedless use of natural resources. In the authors’ opinion their study 
questions the tenability of the value judgement that every individual has 
the social right to pursue his economic self-interest as a priority to, and 
independent of, his obligations for behavior in a manner which will 
benefit his fellow men. 

J. N. SpuHLER 

Ohio State University 





The Native Forests of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. By Arthur B. 
Williams. (Scientific Publications of the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. IX. Cleveland, 1949. 90p., illustrations.) 


Cuyahoga County occupies a unique physiographic position at the 
northwestern corner of the Allegheny Plateau—here defined by the 
Portage escarpment. Adjoining northward is the lake plain, narrow in 
the eastern half and up to fifteen miles wide at the western boundary. 
Three river valleys cross the county from south to north; those of the 
Rocky and Cuyahoga rivers are generally broad, while that of the 
Chagrin is narrow with steep slopes and tributary gorges. Some of the 
tributaries of the Rocky and Cuyahoga likewise have cut gorges in the 
plateau. But not all of the plateau was well drained. 

The proximity of Lake Erie materially prolongs the period of warm 
weather in autumn and retards thawing in spring beyond the period of 
late frosts. The lake shore east of Cleveland extends northeastward, and 
winds from the lake materially increase precipitation on the eastern 
plateau of the county. 

Cuyahoga County thus includes an unusual variety of plant habitats 
and a strategic position with reference to postglacial migrations of plant 
species from the interior lowland on the lake plain and from the plateau; 
consequently the county had an unusual number of minor and major 
plant communities at the time when Moses Cleaveland founded his settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Cuyahoga for the Connecticut Land Company 
in 1796. Since then the city of Cleveland has spread in all directions 
and much of the original vegetation has been either destroyed or greatly 
altered. 
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From pollen records we know that the area was once dominated by 
spruce and fir, but these forests had disappeared before 1796. The pine, 
hemlock, and birch which followed them left many relict stands of these 
trees, some of which still remain. The oak, hickory, and chestnut suc- 
ceeded them in many situations, and the beech, maple, tulip, walnut, 
elm, and ash soon followed. Beech-maple became the dominant forest 
type on the upland, while local poorly drained areas supported various 
phases of the swamp forest. The river valleys and parts of the lake 
plain likewise were occupied by swamp forest communities. During the 
period of oak dominance prairie and prairie border species moved east- 
ward particularly on the beach ridges. As the lake plain was much wider 
in prehistoric time, this was a major highway by which these species 
moved eastward into New York state. There is historical evidence for at 
least one prairie area near the mouth of the Cuyahoga. 

Dr. Williams has attempted to reconstruct the vegetation from land- 
survey records, from early descriptions of local areas, the recollections 
of old settlers, and the detailed survey of existing remnants of plant 
communities. 

He describes the present or former distribution of many communi- 
ties, among which are oak-hickory, oak-chestnut, white oak-beech-maple, 
beech-maple, hemlock-white pine-hardwoods, several phases of the swamp 
forest, and the mixed mesophytic forest. 

The local reader will find much information concerning the former 
location of various vegetation types by reference to named roads and 
streets. There are numerous interesting pictures of veteran trees and 
forest remnants. It is to be hoped that the author will carry out his 
seventh objective (p. 23) and provide his readers with a general map of 
the reconstructed vegetation. No one else can possibly draw one so nearly 
correct as he. 

Epcar N. TRANSEAU 
Ohio State University 





Indiana Politics During the Civil War. By Kenneth M. Stampp. 
(Indiana Historical Collections, Vol. XXXI. Indianapolis, Indiana His- 
torical Bureau, 1949. 300p., bibliography and index. $3.00.) 


One who has lived through World War II and witnessed the whole- 
hearted, practically unanimous support which the American people gave 
to their government in an hour of crisis, cannot help but be amazed at 
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the lack of such support given to Lincoln during the Civil War. The 
contrast shows how American nationalism has matured and the founda- 
tions of liberty and constitutional government tested and made more 
secure. Nowhere in Lincoln’s time did intensely bitter partisanship 
manifest itself more than in Indiana. Governor Morton’s Republican or 
“Union” party was willing to charge its foes with treason and support 
court-martial death sentences. Democrats charged their opponents with 
destroying constitutional government and the sacred liberties of the 
people. The poison of war hysteria inevitably endangers democratic 
ideals. In a superb case study, this volume deals with these vital prob- 
lems. 

Indiana could not escape sectional strife. Rivers linked the southern 
portion to natural markets in the South and farmers feared the growth 
of railroads and the money power of the East. To northern Indiana the 
dawn of the new industrial age, supported by great railroads to the East, 
was envisioned, even if often but dimly. It would be wrong to emphasize 
this cleavage too much in relation to the Civil War, for the overwhelming 
majority of Hoosiers of both sections and parties basically agreed that 
the Union had to be preserved. Extremists on both sides by their louder 
voices tended to obscure this fact. 

Fortunately for Lincoln’s cause, there emerged in Indiana one of 
the great war governors in American history, Oliver P. Morton. Stampp 
characterizes him as a political genius whose realistic mind clearly 
understood his party’s quandary and whose strong will, matchless energy, 
and boundless ambition fitted him for revolutionary times. Blunt and 
ruthless, he would not tolerate opposition. When the Democrats in the 
middle of the war captured the lower house of the state’s legislature 
and blocked appropriation bills to force action on their demands, Morton 
saved his war effort by borrowing personally from wealthy friends of the 
Union. Democratic newspapers suffered, citizens lived in panicky fear 
of their neighbors, and critics were labeled as traitors. The governor 
appointed company and regimental officers and meddled in military 
affairs. Graft and the insistence on states rights characterized bounty 
payments for volunteering, contracts for war materials, and even “the 
ministrations of mercy on the battlefields.” 


Professor Stampp has combined literary excellence with sound 
scholarship in this monograph. It deals with questions still fundamental 
to American democracy today. How can government be made strong 
enough to meet danger without threatening the loss of civil rights and 
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individual liberty and freedom? The citizen of today who views this 
problem with despair when he reads of specific instances when these two 
objectives inevitably clash, will have his faith in the survival of American 
democracy strengthened by reading this book. 
A. T. VoLwILer 
Ohio University 





The Maryland Germans. By Dieter Cunz. (Princeton, Princeton 


University Press, 1948. xi + 449p., illustrations, appendix, bibliography, 
and index. $5.00.) 


The author, a member of the German department of the University 
of Maryland, has engaged in much careful research, utilizing almost 
every type of available source. The volume is divided into three fairly 
equal parts (with slightly less emphasis on the last): (1) The Colonial 
Period, 1640-1790; (2) The Middle Ages of Immigration, 1790-1865; 
(3) The Last Generations, 1865-1940. 


In dealing with the Colonial Period considerable attention is given 
to the career of Augustin Herrman, whose place of birth is disputed and 
whose nationality has been claimed by both Germans and Czechs. He 
eventually became the owner of 25,000 acres in Maryland. Beginning 
in 1732, Germans, largely Lutheran or Reformed, began to go to what 
was then the back country, the Monocacy Valley, and soon farther to the 


west, where Hagerstown took its name from Jonathan Hager, an early 
German pioneer. 


Most Maryland Germans sided with the Patriots in the Revolutionary 
War, and four all-German companies were recruited in Maryland. After 
the Revolution, the Germans began to participate actively in public 
affairs. 

From 1789 to 1815 was a period of meager migration. But after 
1815 an increasing wave developed, and from 1830 to 1860 about 200,000 
German newcomers landed it. Maryland. Many, destined to go on to the 
Middle West, received aid and protection from the German Society of 
Maryland. 

For many years prior to 1815 important congregations of the Lutheran 
and Reformed faiths were already flourishing (not without some tension 
between the two). German Roman Catholics had earlier been few in 
number, but with their rapid increase, after 1840 Catholic authorities 
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provided German-speaking congregations, a practice earlier adopted by 
Protestant communions. 

Before the Civil War, Germans of Frederick and western Maryland 
lived relatively austere lives, which found social expression in church 
activities, but in more sophisticated Baltimore the definite development 
of a wide variety of clubs was noticeable after 1840. Singing societies 
and the Turnvereine with their gymnastic, educational, and _ political 
aspects were especially conspicuous. After 1840 German-language publi- 
cations attained increasing importance until practically the end of the 
century. 

Maryland Germans early affiliated with the Democratic party, and 
few had become Republicans in western Maryland as late as 1860. Dur- 
ing the Civil War most Maryland Germans definitely supported the 
Union, but some, especially among the wealthy residents of Baltimore, 
favored the Confederacy. 

From 1860 to 1920 Baltimore Germans were rather self-consciously 
German-Americans, a situation which did not develop in Hagerstown and 
Frederick. During this period the German vote was a powerful factor, 
especially in Baltimore. 

During World War I Maryland Germans tended to sympathize 
ardently with the Central Powers until the entry of the United States into 
the struggle required a prompt and difficult readjustment. The war 
effectively ended many German publications and societies. After the war 
some singing and other organizations were revived, but by this time 
most members were native-born. 

During the 1930’s groups favoring and opposed to Naziism were 
formed in Baltimore. At the same time, perhaps fifteen hundred refugees 
from Hitlerism settled in Maryland. Oddly enough the largest group 
of those of German blood to come recently into Maryland was composed 
of Amishmen who came down from Pennsylvania. 

Much attention is given to many different individuals who have 
served church, state, science, journalism, or in other walks of life. Among 
these is Henry L. Mencken, a descendant of Maryland Germans. 

All in all the volume is a valuable addition to scholarly studies of 
immigrant groups in the United States. 

Francis P, WEISENBURGER 
Ohio State University 
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The Catholic Church and The Knights of Labor. By Henry J. 
Browne. (The Catholic University of America Studies in American 
Church History, Vol. XXXVII. Washington, Catholic University of 
America, 1949. xvi-+ 395p., illustrations and index. Paper, $4; cloth 
[with foreword by John P. Monaghan], $4.50.) 


This is a scholarly volume based upon a careful study of printed 
and manuscript materials. Of special importance for the work were: 
(1) a collection of perhaps 75,000 letters and papers (in the possession 
of the Catholic University of America) of Terence Vincent Powderly, 
from 1879 to 1893 the leader of the Knights of Labor; (2) the widely 
scattered correspondence and related documents of many Catholic bishops 
who were concerned with the problem of the Knights of Labor. 


The story is an important one in the industrial and religious history 
of the United States and Canada. The central problem presented in this 
study involves the fact that the Catholic Church has forbidden its mem- 
bers to belong to secret organizations with oaths and rituals objection- 
able to the Catholic faith; yet to many loyal Catholics the oath-bound 
Knights of Labor seemed necessary to prevent the economic exploitation 
of Catholic and other laborers. The order derived some degree of strength 
from its secret character, and its leader, Powderly, as a Catholic, en- 
deavored to persuade leaders of the hierarchy of the Church that the 
organization could modify its forms so as to be acceptable to reasonable 
demands of church authorities. Powderly exhibited great patience during 
a period of years when he found some priests and bishops far from 
friendly to the Knights, while some of his co-workers in the order deemed 
him too subservient to clerical authority. 

After much uncertainty, in Canada an inquiry was directed to Rome, 
and a condemnation of the order in Quebec resulted. Ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in Ontario and even in Montreal were more favorable to labor’s 
problems, however, and the situation became one that the author has 
termed “Canadian confusion.” In the United States there had long been 
marked differences of opinion, and the archbishop of Quebec had deemed 
it “most urgent that the Holy See put an end to this scandal as soon as 
possible” (p. 168). Archbishop Corrigan of New York wrote that he 
considered “the society as undoubtedly forbidden,” and he indicated that 
he had “answered all inquiries of the clergy in this sense” (p. 179). 
Other bishops, notably James Gibbons of Baltimore (who during the 
struggle was made a Cardinal), saw great danger to the relations between 
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church and labor in an outright condemnation of the order. Gibbons 
struggled zealously and at times with a finesse that may have eluded 
strict canonical procedure, and by 1888 a qualified acceptance of the 
order was secured from Rome. The author believes that the result was 
important not only for church-labor relations in the United States but 
as an indication of the beginning of the powerful influence that Gibbons 
and his friends were to have in shaping the later trend of papal pro- 
nouncements on labor. : 

Many readers doubtless will be surprised at the extent to which 
during this struggle faithful Catholics found the discipline of their 
church far from uniform on a matter of great practical moment. Pow- 
derly finally left the Catholic Church in 1901 (p. 355). 

The author, a prominent Roman Catholic scholar of the archdiocese 
of New York, states that he has endeavored to tell the truth objectively 
so as “neither to defend nor to edify” but to “teach sound lessons to 
those of both the Church and labor who would learn from the experiences 
of their predecessors.” In this endeavor he has, on the whole, attained 
noteworthy success. 

Francis P. WEISENBURGER 
Ohio State University 





The British Post Office: A History. By Howard Robinson. (Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1948. xvii + 467p. $7.50.) 


The volume is distinguished in format and type. The numerous illus- 
trations are as well selected as they are well executed; the maps, a 
valuable aid to the student of communications. Pity ’tis that this price 
is asked for a good book, but the purchaser does receive good contempo- 
rary value. An extensive bibliography is clearly related, by a note, to 
the footnote citations, which it does not duplicate. “Sources” include 
only official documents, but the work levies heavily upon, and acknowl- 
edges, the many other sources, literary included, whose use clothes the 
oficial skeleton with historic life. The otherwise useful index must be 
used with some caution. Of names occurring in the text, only the his- 
torically important are indexed; treated as partners in parasitism on 
pp. 53 and 79 are the Duchess of Cleveland and Lady Frances Green, but 
only the greater sinner achieves the index. Charles Dickens appears in 
the text in only two of four index references. 
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That culture trait, the postage stamp, of which Professor Robinson 
is a keen amateur, and how it was made what it is, the world over, by 
the evolution of what he might have called “the Mother of Modern 


” 


Postal Systems,” is the theme under which all else finds subordination, 
Fortunately, as a veteran historian of England, he writes as the intelligent 
amateur often does not, with keen consciousness of the multiform factors 
which have operated over centuries. The numerous literary references, 
for example, show how far the complete scholar must go. The need for 
excluding some others may cause regret. The noblest lines of all on 
posting systems, Milton’s “thousands at his bidding speed,” might have 
been used in the chapters which show that “Stuart Tyranny,” more than 
parliamentary victory, founded a system concerned with the public in- 
terest. Even more sparkle might have been added to the fascinating 
chapters telling how the mail coach era resulted from John Palmer’s 
idea, by a reference to DeQuincey’s “English Mail Coach” or to Dickens’ 
picture of the Dover mail (Tale of Two Cities) which anticipated by 
nearly a decade the first actual mail coach which rolled the Bristol road 
in August 1784. 


No brief review can summarize the fact-packed and well-outlined 
account of a service which grew from narrow and political conception, 
cramped by bureaucracy, under the influence of technological, cultural, 
and political forces, nor comment on the philosophy of the facts that 
the external entrepreneur, like Dockwra and his London Penny Post, was 
highly influential; that the mails overseas led to an international postal 
union; that the dilemma of a post office which is both a purveyor of 
public service and a producer of revenue is still with us. Only one slight 
error in proof reading (“port” for “post” on p. 29) was noted. There is 
contradiction in the definitions of “country letters” on pp. 102 and 105. 

Apart from its interest to the philatellist and the general historian, 
the work is important as institutional history. The human personality, 
that inevitable nexus between reality and institutional evolution, is ably 
sketched in numerous examples, especially of course, in Sir Rowland 
Hill. Curious it is, that, when he sought to make a career by translating 
urges of the Era of Reform into practice, he was the most obscure of 
three men bearing the same name, and now, thanks to Penny Post 
(authorized in 1839 and effectuated in 1840) and to the adhesive stamp 
(the Penny Black was first licked in 1840), he is the only one known to 
the general historian. He was swept to his shore by the agitation pre- 
viously led by Robert Wallace against the resistances described in a 
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“chapter of abuses” (x), intensified by war and official convenience. 
Britons will rejoice to read that “franking” was as abusive in contem- 
porary America, and the system quite as irrational. Perhaps some of the 
rather slight political credit which Melbourne’s feckless and moribund 
administration garnered from a reform for which they made no adequate 
financial provision, is due to Peel, who carried it through the Hungry 
Forties with their recurring deficits. Something more might be said about 
the post office and the cabinet in modern times. Further criticism would 
be inexcusable carping, further citation of fact a mere excuse to those 
who, on the strength of reviews perused, would pass as readers of books 
like this, which they should read with gratitude. 


Warner F. Wooprinc 
Ohio State University 


